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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


qirAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Tr Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

xr Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting ine yd 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

itr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will end -avor to send such bank bills 
ag are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2 dis- 
Baltimore Beene at Virginia 19. cS 08 3-4 dis 
Philadelphia Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Pur. QOhio- - -- - 214 dis 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 2 I-4 dis 
New Kngland- - -12dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4 dis 
New Jersey - - -3-4dis. ‘Tennessee - - - 3 1-2 dis. 
Eastern Penn.- - -34dis. Michigan 3 dis. 
Western Penn. - 11-2 dis. Camada- - - - 5 dis. 
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MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





No. 16.—Iveland—The Causes of its Debasement— 
Dublin—Its Mementoes of the Captivity of the 
Country—The Antiquity and Porer of the Papal 
Church—Tveaty of Limerick—The Catholic Penal 
Code of Ireland—Its Origin—Opinions of Penn, 
Montesquiew, Burke, and Blackstone,concerming t— 
Its Amelioration. 

The subject matter of this sketch will be, the 
Catholic Penal Code, and its repeal by act of 
Parliament, in 1829. 

The act of Emancipation extended to Catholics 
alike in all parts of the United Kingdom. But, 
as the large majority of the professors of that 
faith Awelt in Ireland, and as they composed 
nearly seven-eighths of the people of that island, 
and as it was there that the long and fierce con- 
flict was waged which ultimately compelled Eng- 
glish Protestants to yield to their Catholic fellow- 
subjects the rights of toleration which they them- 
selves enjoyed, this was regarded as emphatically 
an Irish reform. 

Ireland! What a throng of associated ideas 
start to life at the mention of that name! How 
varied their aspect—how contradictory their 
character—how antagonistic the emotions they 
kindle, the sentiments they inspire. Ireland, the 
land of genius and degradation, of vast resources 
and pinching poverty, of noble deeds and revolt- 
jng crimes, of valiant resistance to tyranny and 
obsequious submission to usurpation. Ireland, 
the land of splendid orators, charming poets, 
brave soldiers, and great statesmen; the land 
of ignorance, superstition, abjectness, and beg- 
gary ; measureless in its capacities, stinted in its 
products, a strange anomaly, a complication of 
contradictions. 

Though this portraiture, sketched by no un- 
friendly hand, be but a rude outline, does it not 
shadow forth the original? Why are its darker 
colors no less faithful delineations of the promi- 
nent features than the brighter? The very pro- 
blem which a whole century has not been able to 
solve! The British Tory will point to what he 
calls “ the malign character of the Irish,” as the 
prime cause of the debasement and wretehedness 
which exist among them. The British Whig, 
whose zeal for Protestantism, as a mere ism, has 
clouded his judgment, will assign the general 
prevalance of the Catholic religion in the island, 
as the source of most of the evils which afflict it 
The genuine Irishman, who regards his native 
isle as the greenest and fairest the sun ever smil- 
ed to shine upon, will tell you that, giving due 
weight to many obvious but secondary influences, 
the degradation and misery which debase and 
crush such masses of his countrymen must be 
ascribed to the fact that Ireland, which could once 
boast of national independence, a regal sovereign, 
and a royal Parliameut, is now a mere appendage 
to the English Crown, without a name, a flag, or 
a Senate; an oppressed colony crouching under 
a hated yoke of vassalage ; a captive province 
paying tribute to a conqueror, who, having robbed 
it of nationality, appoints its rulers, dictates its 
laws, prescribes its ritual, plunders its wealth, 
tarnishes its reputation, and scoffs at its com- 
plainings. 

Waiving till another occasion the question 
whether the prime cause of Ireland’s miseries 
does not lie deeper than her compulsory and un- 
natural union with Great Britain, let us enter a 
little farther into the feelings of the struggling 
Irishman. Go with him to Dublin. A beautiful 
city—one of the fairest in the United Kingdom, 
Bat, its beauty is that of the fading flower nipped 
by the untimely frost—the beauty of the chisel- 
led marble, rather than of the living, acting, 
speaking man. Consumptive, pale, listless, it 
lacks the bloom, the freshness, the vivacity of 
conscious health. Its manufactares, its domestic 
trade, its foreign commerce, since the union with 
England, have dwindled under the shadow of its 
towering rival beyond the channel, until its mar- 
ket days are as sombre as a London Sabbath. Its 
dull streets and slumbering wharves, yea, the 
very gait and air of its populace, give token that 
its prosperity is arrested by the hand of decay, 
whilst its magnificent public edificesseem to stand 
only as cold and melancholy monuments of its dc- 
parted greatness and glory. From the proud cap- 
ital of an independent nation, Dublin has degen- 
erated to the chief mart of a dependent province, 
whose owners are “absentee proprietors,” whose 
husbandmen pay their rents to foreign landlords, 
whose merchants are the mere agents of distant 
capitalists, and whose nobles are proud to hide 
their Irish stars under English ribbons. 

Everything in Dublin reminds the Irishman of 
the captivity of his country. He feels a blight- 
ing shame when he conducts a stranger through 
the stately halls of the Bank. of Ireland; for 
there the Lords and Commons of the Emerald 
Isle once legislated. He is pained when’ you ‘ex- 
tol the grandeur of this noble building ; for, to his 
eye, its glory has faded and fled. Walk with him 
through that, broad and beautiful avenue, Sack- 
ville street, and your praise of its elegant man- 


and present captivity of Ireland, meeting his"eye 
at every turn, was it not natural thatthe genuine 
Irishman, who submitted to the rule of England 
for the same reason that the slave wears the chain 
of his master, should, with the free blood which 
his Creator gave him boiling in his veins, twenty 
years ago present to his oppressor the alternative 
of civil war or unqualified toleration in the exer- 
cise of his hereditary religious faith—that eight 
years ago he should rush to Conciliation Hall, and 
agitate for his civil rights under the motto, “ No 
People, strong enough to be a Nation, should con- 
sent to bea Province ”—and that this present year, 
when the last hope of civil emancipation by 
peaceful means had died out, and all Europe 
was in arms, casting away the chains of ages, he 
should light the fires of revolution on the heights 
of Ballingarry, resolved to strike one despairing 
blow for the deliverance of a long-oppressed coun- 
try? He who would brand Washington a traitor, 
may sink the iron into the foreheads of Mitchell, 
O’Brien, and Meagher. 

But, we anticipate. All these matters belong 
to the discussion of a subject yet to be consider- 
ed—the Independimae 2f Focderd. E have been be- 
trayed into them, prematurely andimmaturely, by 
the temper of the times. Our present business is 
with the Catholic Penal Code. 


The antiquity and power of the Roman Hier- 
archy, and the sway it now holds over 150,000,000 
of people, diffused through all all quarters of the 
globe, is one of the most extraordinary facts in the 
history of the Christian era. Whether the com- 
bined efforts of Protestantism to overthrow it, 
during the next three centuries, will be moresuc- 
cessful than during the three since the Reforma- 
tion, time only can show. In his review of Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, speaking of the Catholic 
Church, Macauley says : “ She saw the commence- 
ment of all the Governments, and of all the ecclesi- 
astical establishments, that now exist in the 
world; and we feel no assurance that she is not 
destined to see the end of them all. She was 
great and respected before the Saxon had set foot 
on Britain—before the Frank had passed the 
Rhine—when Grecian eloquence still flourished 
at Antioch—when idols were still worshipped in 
the temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in 
undiminished vigor when some traveller from 
New England shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of London 
Bridge, to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 

Amongst the adherents to the Papal faith, none 
have shown a steadier attachment to it, through 
all vicissitudes, than the Catholics of Ireland. For 
centuries it has been the dominant, and at times 
almost exclusive, religion of that country. Per- 
secutions the most bigoted and bloody have not 
abated the zeal and tenacity with which the Irish 
have practiced and clung to their hereditary 
creed. The battle of the Boyne, in 1690, was 
followed by the Treaty of Limerick, by which 
William of Orange guarantied in the most sol- 
emn terms religious toleration to his Irish Catho- 


him, his heirs, and successors. But, a fear of the 
return of the banished Catholic princes of the 
house of Stuart, mingled with a propagandist zeal 
to convert Ireland to the doctrines of the Reform- 
ation, induced England to disregard the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Limerick. Partly by the 
direct legislation of the British. Parliament, and 
partly through the medium of the Pale, a quasi 
Legislature of Ireland, the Catholic Penal Code 
was introduced into that country. Like other 
branches of British law, it was a piece of patch- 
work, the contribution of many reigns. {t re- 
ceived its worst features within twenty years af- 
ter the Treaty of Limerick. I will give a sum- 
mary of its main provisions. 

First, as to persons professing the Catholic reli- 
gion. No Papist could take the real estate of his 
ancestor, either by descent or purchase ; nor pur- 
chase any real estate, nor take a lease for more 
than thirty-one years ; and if the profits of such 
lease exceeded a certain rate, the land went to 
any Protestant informer. The conveyanceof real 
estate in trust for a Papist was void ; nor could he 
inherit any, or be in a line of entail, but the es- 
tate descended to the next Protestant heir, as if 
the Papist were dead. A Papist who turned 
Protestant succeeded to the family estate ; and an 
increase of jointure was allowed to Papist wives 
on their turning Protestants ; whilst, on the other 
hand, a Protestant who turned Papist, or pro- 
cured another to turn, was guilty of high treason. 

Papist fathers were debarred, on a penalty of 
£500, from being guardians of their children ; and 
a Papist minor, who avowed himself a Protestant, 
was immediately delivered to a Protestant guar- 
dian. No Papist could marry a Protestant, and 
the priest celebrating the marriage was to be 
hanged. Papists could not be barristers; and 
being Protestants, if they married Papists they 
were to be treated as Papists. It wasa felony for 
a Papist to teach a school; to say or hear mass 
subjected him to fine and a year’s imprisonment ; to 
aid in sending another abroad, to be educated in 
the Popish religion, subjected the parties to a fine, 
and disabled them to sue in law or equity, to be 
executors and administrators, to take any legacy 
or gift, to hold any office, and to a forfeiture of 
all their chattels, and all real estate for life. No 
Papist could hold office, civil or military, sit in 
Parliament, or vote at elections. Protestants, rob- 
bed by privateers in a war with a Popish prince, 
were to be indemnified by levies on the property 
of Catholics alone. 

Secon, as to Popish recusants, i. &., persons not 
attending the Established Church. Such Papists 
could hold no office, nor keep arms, nor come 
within ten miles of London, on pain of £100, nor 
travel above five miles from home without license, 
on pain of forfeiting all goods, nor come to Court 
on pain of £100, nor bring any action at law or 
equity ; and to marry, baptize, or bury, such an 
one, subjected the offending priest to heavy pen- 
alties. A recusant married woman forfeited two- 
thirds of her dower or jointure, nor could she be 
the executrix of her deceased husband, nor have 
any part of his goods; and during coverture she 
might be imprisoned, unless her husband redeem- 
ed her at the rate of £10 per month. All other 
recusant females must renounce Popery or quit 
the realm ; and if they did not leave in a reason- 
able time, or afterwards returned, they could be 
pat to death. 

Tuirp, as to Popish priests. Severe penalties 
were inflicted on them for discharging their eo- 
clesiastical functions anywhere, and if done in 


England they were liable to perpetual imprison- 


ment. Any such priest who was bornin England, 
and, having left, should come in from abroad; was 
guilty of treason, and all who harbored him might 
be punished ‘with death. Rewarde were given for 
discovering Popish clergy, and any person refus- 
ing to disclose what he knew of their saying mass, 


A Popish priest who turned Protestant was enti- 
tled to £30 per annum. Besides this, they were 





sions only reminds him.that the Irish nobility. 
that once resided there) have, gone. to. swell 
the brilliant pogeant of the conqueror at Hyde 
Park and St. James’s Palace..; Wander with him 
amidst the filth and squalor of the lanes of the: 
city, and he points to wretchedness and want as 
the fruits of English legislation. Go with him 
to the Castle, and, ‘as the soldiery file through its 
turreted gete, clad in the uniform of the Saxon, 


he them not as the troops of a legitimate 
ruler, but as the 
despot. P7 WONT & 


trained assassins of an alien 


subject, to all the penalties and disabilities of lay 


Papists. 
Fourtu. Papists were excluded from grand 
juries; in_all, trials growing out of the Penal 
Code, the juries were to be Protestants; and in 
any trial on.statutes for strengthening the Prot- 
estant interest, a. Papist might be peremptorily 
challenged, gy | 
__In surveying the lin of such a Code, the 
‘chill with horror. It was inflicted on Catholic 
Ireland. by Protestant England, in the name of 
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that Church which claims tp be the pillar and 
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lic subjects. The treaty was to be binding upon , 


‘the comm 


or teaching pupils, might be imprisoned a year. 


blood of a statue might glow with indignation, or | 





ground of the Christian faith. Well might the 
mild William Penn be aroused to denounce it as 
inhuman, when pleading before the House of Com- 
mons for toleration to the Quakers. Well might 
the sagacious Montesquieu characterize it as 
cold-blooded tyranny. Well might the philo- 
sophic Burke describe it “as a machine of wise 
and elaborate contrivance, noted for its vicious 
perfection ; and as well fitted for the oppres- 
sion, impoverishment, and degradation of a peo- 
ple, and the debasement in them ef human na- 
ture itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted 
ingenuity of man.” Even Blackstone, who usual- 
ly selected his choicest eulogies for the darkest 
features of the English law, was forced to say of 
this Code: “These laws are seldom exerted to 
their utmost rigor; and, indeed, if they were, it 
would be very difficult to excuse them.” Yes, 
though in the times when the “ No-Popery ” cry 
was at its height, these laws were rigorously en- 
forced, yet, as the mellowing light of civilization 
increased, the more cruel lay a dead letter on the 
statute book. But the whole hung over the head 


of the Catholic, like the sword of Damocles, ready 
wo Urop Bt the Vrewth OF ary porsecuUung or 


malicious informer. 

This Code was essentially ameliorated in 1779, 
and again in 1793, in regard to recusancy, obtain- 
ing and holding real estate, guardianship and 
teaching of children, going abroad to be educated 
as Papists, practicing law, attending Papist wor- 
ship, officiating as priests, and in other particu- 
lars. The elective franchise was extended to 
Catholics, though they were still excluded from 
Parliament. But, he who would bring himself 
within the pale of these ameliorations, must sub- 
mit to many degrading and annoying requisitions, 
inthe form of registration, oaths, subscriptions, 
declarations, &c, To these, many could not con- 
scientiously yield; whilst others, high-minded 
persons, would not. In a word, down to 1829, 
when it was finally repealed. many of the worst 
features of the Code remained, making it an of- 
fence for seven-eighths of the people of Ireland 
to worship God according to the dictates of their 
consciences ; subjecting them to degrading tests 
or heavy penalties for exercising precious civil 
and social rights; goading them with a thousand 
petty and provoking annoyances, till they had 
come to be regarded as heathens while bowing at 
Christian altars, and aliens to a Government un- 
der which they were horn, and to whose support 
they were compelled to contribute their blood in 
war, and their money ip peace. | stop not to mene 
tion that the Catholic, after spending his sub- 
stance to sustain the ministry and worship of his 
own creed, was often forced to give up his bed 
or his cow to pamper an indolent priesthood 
whose teachings he repudiated, and a bloated 
church whose rites he renounced—for, to this 
robbery he not only then, but now, is subjected, in 
common with the Dissenters of all denominations. 
To all this, one may enter his protest, while hold- 
ing at arm’s length the Catholic ritual. To wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, without humgn molestation or earthly 
fear, is the divine right of every man, whether 
he be Irish Catholic or English Protestant, Mas- 
sachusetts freeman or Louisiana slave. 

A further notice of the repeal of the Catholic 
Penal Code is postponed till the next number. 

H. B. 8. 
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No. 3. 
THE SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. 

Under Bonaparte, a body of educated men was 
organized under the title of Universite, which has 
continued, with some modifications, to the begin- 
ning of the year 1848, to hold the chief direction 
of education in France. Of this body, which is 
incorporated by law, and which possesses large 
disposable funds, arising from real estate, of Gov- 
ernment grants, and pay pupils, all public teach- 
ers are members. The highest officer of this Uni- 
versity is the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
has a seat in the Cabinet. He makes all the ap- 
pointments in the University, and fills all vacan- 
cies in the Academies and Colleges, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the local authorities, by whom 
the strictest examinations are instituted. He is 
assisted by a council of ten members, men of the 
highest rank in the literary and scientific world. 
No school of any kind can be opened in any part 
of France without permission from the Universi- 
ty. The proposition to abolish this restriction 
in the new Constitution failed. Twenty-six Uni- 
versity Academies are established in France, and 
the whole territory is divided into as many aca- 
demical circuits, of which the following towns are 
the seats of the respective Academies, viz; 

Aix, Amiens, Angers, Besancon, Bordeaux, 
Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Clermont, Dijon, Douai, 
Grenoble, Lenioges, Lyon, Metz, Montpellier, 
Nancy, Nimes, Orléans, Paris, Pau, Poitiers, 
Rennes, Rouen, Strasbourg, Toulouse. 

Each Accademy consists of a superintendent, 
who inspects all schools of public instruction with- 
in his circuit, and reports to the University at 
Paris. He is assisted in the exercise of his func- 
tions by a council of ten, and this body is the ad- 
ministrative portion of the Academy. If the Acad- 
emy be complete, the course of instruction com- 
prehends five faculties: Theology, Law, Meii- 
cine, Literature, Sciences. To each Academy is 
attached one College or more, which is a prepara- 
tory school, and corresponds to the American 
high school. Paris has several Colleges, and all 
the principal towns one or more. No one is ad- 
mitted into the Academies who has not passed the 
Colleges. In 1833,a law was passed requiring 
every Commune by itself, or by union with other 
Communes, should have one primary or elementa- 
ry school, in which reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the system of weights and measures, should be 
taught. Every Commune having more than 6,000 
population was also required to have a high 
school, in which the elements of geometry and its 
application to the arts, the elements of chemistry 
and natural history as applied to the ordinary 
habits and pursuits of life, the elements of history 
and geography, and especially of France, should 
be taught. It was further required that every 
Department, should have a national school, or 
school for the instruction of teachers, either by 
itself or by union with an adjoining Department. 
These schools might be established and supported 

private foundations, donations, legacies, but 
, and general goy- 
ernments were required to establish and support 
them in the absence of private enterprise. 

All who are incapable of paying for the instruc- 
tion of their children have them educated gratis 
at the eleméntary instruction, and a certain num- 
ber of the non-paying pupils are selected after an 
examination and educated gratis at the Commer- 
cial High Schools, the Colleges, and the Acade- 
mies. The teachers of the elementary schools 
have a residence, and receive forty dollars annual 
salary. The teachers of the commercial high 
schools have a residence also, and receive cighty 


Aollars a year. 


The whole charge to France of the Department 
of Public Instruction, according to the budgets 
1888 and 1848, is exhibited in the following table: 

1838. 1848 


Franes. Franes. 

Central administration - 686,623 622,000 

General services - - 238,000 . 716,700 
ental and Academ- 

ic administration - - 919,900 749,100 

Academic i ction - 1,972,050 3,007,206 

Collegiate instruction —- 1,655,600 2,541,700 

Elementary instruction -.},600,000 7,767,000 

High School instruction - 3,500,000 

Ni - ,000 - 
Literary and Seientific es- 

ta = | «|» «7,676,500 2,086,277 


en eres 
4 


Subscription to literary 
works, encouragement to 
authors, and *publication 
of unedited works - - 


557,000 767,200 





19,00f;673 18,258,183 
Notwithstanding this great annual expenditure, 
the French people, at the present hour, are uni- 
versally deficient in common sthool education. 
The law for creating common schools has not been 
and is not now rigorously execsted. The mon- 
archy of Louis Philippe was recreant to the cause 
of education. It kept up a show in favor of it, but 
in reality did nothing to promote it. 
In 1836 there were only— 
36,000 elementary schools for b: 8, 
11,000 elementary schools for girls, 


47,000, containing in winter 2,170,000 pupils, and 
in summer 1,300,000. t 

In the same year there were only 73 normal 
schools for training teachers for the elementary 
schools; 573 boarding schools; 94 high schools ; 
322 commercial colleges, with only 27,000 pupils: 
41 royal colleges, with 15,900 pupils. 

In the year 1829, out of every 100 young men 
enrolled in the military census, the proportion of 
them that could read and write, in the Depart- 
panes are was 74; in that/6f Seine ide gerd 
to Teirn Tne Ee only = 3 oe very favorable 
school for the acquirement of letters and morals. 

The following table, from the official returns, 
will show, in colors not to be mistaken, the shame- 
ful neglect of education of the masses, during the 
false government of Louis Philippe: 








1. Unable to read and write - - 16,855,000 
2. Able to read, but not to write - 7,097,000 
3. Able to read and write, but incor- 
rectly - - - + - 6,968,000 
4, Able to read and write correctly - 2,430,000 
5. Professing the elements of classi- 
cal education - - . - 735,000 
6 Having completed their classical 
education Side peratta 315,000 
34,400,000 


The official returns, up to 1847, inclusive, show 
a gradual falling off in expenditure for public 
schools. Indeed, education is the only department 
in which the Government and the People of 
France have not made a progress corresponding 
to their progress in other things. The general 
feeling among the people is not awake to the im- 
portance of general education, and the Govern- 
ment has done nothing to awaken it to a sense of 
the value of the knowledge. 

In England, in 1847, one out of every 40 per- 
sons could not write his name. In the State of 
Massachusetts, in the same year, one out of every 
200 individuals was in this predicament ; while in 
France, in 1847, one out of every two, or every 
other person, gould not only not write his name, 
but could not form a single letter of the alphabet} 

PUBLIC WORSHIP IN FRANCE. 

The predominant religion of France is the Ro- 
man Catholic, but in Old Alsace and Languedoc 
there is a large number of Protestants. 

The whole country is divided into 14 Archbish- 
oprics and 66 Bishoprics. These divisions are 
the work of the Government. 

The Cardinals receive £1,300 a year; the Arch- 
bishops, £800; and the Bishops, £600. The 
working clergy, of whom there is one at least in 
every Commune, get from £20 to £60 a year. 

The number of the Catholic clergy in France 
in 1848 was as follows: 


Archbishops - 14 





Bishops - - - - - 66 
“Vicars General - . - - 174 
Canons - - - - : 660 
Curés - - : - : - 4,401 
Desservans - : - * - 96,770 
Vicaries - : ° ela us 6,184 

37,275 


The Protestants are of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches—the members of the former in 
Old Alsace, in Paris, and in the Department of 
Isére. Those of the Reformed Church amount to 
one million, and dwell chiefly in thesouth of Lan- 
guedoc and near Rochelle, the abode of the old 
Huguenots. Some Baptists are found in the De- 
partments of Jura and V , and are noted for 
the simplicity and purity of their life. The Jews 
are scattered over France, and numbered 60,000 
in 1838. 

The Catholic priests are chiefly educated in 
seminaries established expressly for clerical in- 
struction. There is one central clerical school at 
Paris, and over 250 seminaries in the rest of 
France. At Strasbourg is the chief place of in- 
struction for the Lutherans, and at Montauban 
for the Calvinists or Reformed Church people. 

The cost to the State of the maintenance of 
public worship in 1838 and 1848 will be seen by 
reference to the following table: 





1858, 1848. 
Franes. Franos. 
Central administration - 178,500 246,000 
Cardinals, Bishops,&c. - 1,017,000 1,057,000 
Parochial clergy, &c. - 28,145,000 30,865 000 
Chapel St. Denis - - 112,000 112,000 
Seminaries’ - - - 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Grant to ecclesiastics, &c. 1,070,000 880,000 
Cathedral service - - 455,000 537,000 
Buildings, &c., for worship 1,600.000 3,500.000 
Grants,&c. - - - 862,000 761,300 
Protestant sects . - 924,000 2,287,050 
Jews, &e. - - - 90,000 170,000 
35,443,500 40,415,950 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 

Governor Smith, of Virginia, in his message 
this year, refers briefly to the controversy con- 
cerning the attempt to abolish freedom in our new 
Territories, in a style that would not discredit 
the chivalry of South Carolina ; 

“But,  saene yo regret to see a determina- 
tion manifested in certain sections of our Union 
to exclude our Southern population from our new 
acquisitions. I am mortified algo to believe that 
this determination is the result in part of the con- 
vietion that we will submit to such exclusion. It 
is my anxious desire’to see this question settled 
during the session of Congress, which commences 
this day ; but, if not, 1 have great confidence in 
the patriotism of the Senate of the United States, 
and have strong hope, from the position and char- 
acter of the President elect, that he will not per- 
mit this unjust and oppressive policy to be con- 
summated by giving to it hisofficial sanction. If, 
however, the policy of exclusion should prevail 
by the passage of the Wilmot Proviso, or any 
other kindred measure, then indeed the day of 
compromise will have past, and the dissolution of 
our great and glorious Union will beeome neces- 
sary and inevitable. May God in his mercy, 
however, pass this cup from our lips. In the 
me:in time, 1 recommend the passage of firm and 
temperate resolves, similar in character and prin- 
ciple to those unanimously adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the 8th day of March, 1847.” 


The Governor is about as sensible as a man 
who, after having resolved to hang himself, should 
pray God most devoutly to keep his neck out of 
the halter, 

The same functionary repeats for the third 
time his recommendation to deport fifty thousand 
free colored. Virginians from their native State. 
We copy from the message the @ntire passage 
this subject : 

“ By the penitentiary report, we also learn that, 
on the first day of October last, there were in the 
penitentiary 119 white, and 8] negro convicts, the 
aaa teas per a oe about 15 for each 

3000 persons, and the free negroes contribut- 
ing, from similar numbers of their own Face, 
about. 160 persons, to the peni 5} proving 
that the free negro perpetrates at least. ten times 
ag much crime in proportion to numbers as the 
white man. This statement, verified by our legs- 
lation, presents such a picture of the moral degra- 
dation of our free negro population as Is well cal- 
culated to excite the sympathy of the philanthro- 
pist. Without meaning to enter into any discus- 
sion, as to the moral and intellectual capacity of 
the negro, as to which I have heretofore very fully 
and distinetly expressed my opinion, I ask how it’ 
is possible that he can be other than he is, under 
the laws to which we subject him?. Born ina 
hovel, the companion of the slave, and the tool of 
the vicious white man, he naturally sympathiszes 


with the m around him. “By law, ‘he is 
forbid to in with the whites, to bear tes- 
timony against them, to learn to read and 


to preach the Word of God to his fellows, to bear 
arms, and fo resent insults from a white man. 
Many other laws of the-same character are on 
our statute book ; and oe relation, from the 


cradle to the grave, he is never allowed to forget 

that he is of io By the. 

of GUE when Ws hls denley, ‘ede deteting ce 
history, and ence ¢ 





mankind, he is regard od ne the third, or od ta. 


rior species of the race of man. But not content | 
with this, by all the arts of legislation, we force | 
him below that position in the scale of humanity | 
to which he is naturally entitled. And is this 
state of things forever to continue? Are the 
promptings of benevolence and the pleadings of 
philanthropy to bein vain? I am awarethat our 
policy, as indicated by our laws, cannot be relax- 
ed ; the stern necessities of our condition torbid 
it. But there is a way in which I would hope 
the condition of the free negro might be allevi- 
ated ; it is to deport him, to send him beyond our 
limits, into communities where the disabilities 
which oppress him here do not exist; where his 
moral and intellectual qualities may be develop- 
ed, and the great problem solved of his fitness and 
capacity for freedom. Shall it be done, gentle. 
men ; or will you still retain this class among us 
in a state of hopeless, never-ending degradation ? 
In my former messages, I presented this subject 
for consideration, and was denounced from dif- 
ferent quarters for the inhumanity of my pro 
osition. I now repeat it ; and the question is, who 
~ Ey hase to this charge—he who wishes to 
move the free negro to other places, where he 
will be freed from our nee” degre aing legislation, 
and where he would have a right to learn to stand 
up and feel and say | am a man—or he who per- 
inexorab ip, Cur midst, gubject to the 
is question I leave with you, and with the 
country, without uneasiness ~ ppochention. 

But the objection to the removal of our free 
pe upon the ground of its inhumanity, is 
not wel considered, in other respects. It is im- 
possible that such a population can have strong 
local attachments, Indeed, it is a feeling very 
much weakened with all classes of our population 
from the habit of emigration, which has long ex- 
tensively prevailed. Scarcely a family of the 
highest respectability and wealth which has not 
sent out one or more of their members to people 
our western valleys. Our slaves, too, with better 
habits, and with feelings of a purer and more do- 
mestic character than those usually possessed by 
our free negroes, are daily emigrating to the 
South, and that, frequently, (from the necessities 
of masters,) without regard to domestic ties. By our 
law, if a slave be freed, he is compelled to leave 
the State, no matter how strong may be his at- 
tachments, or what ties may be sundered. We 
are also familiar with the policy of removing In- 
dian tribes by force, upon a large scale, and with- 
in a few years past ; and, indeed, we are indebted 
to this policy for the homes we occupy,and the 
noble State of which we are so justly proud. 
With all proper deference, then, to the opinions 
of others. I conclude that there is in this objec- 
tion nothing that presents any real difficulty. 

“ But the free negro seriously affects the value 
of our slaves, He awakens in the slave new ap- 
petites and wants, teaches the road to crime, 
makes him restless and dissatisfied, increases the 
spirit of insubordination, and consequently im- 
poses a severity which otherwise would be unne- 
cessary. Of the eighty-one negro convicts now in 
the penitentiary, ten are there for the crime of 
stealing and enticing away slaves. 

“ Nor is this the only way in which the free 
negro acts injuriously. In every community of 
whites, there are some to be found with vicious 
and immoral .propensities, who are tempted to 
commit crime, from the ease with which they can 
obtain in the free negro a convenient tool. In 
this way, and in many others which it would 
not be proper, perhaps, to enumerate, the beauty 
and purity of our social state is seriously demor- 
alized, 

“ Although the fifty thousand free negroes in 
our State, with few exceptions, are known to be 
thriftless and unproductive, and live mainly by 
depredation upon the labor of others, yet they 
congregate in our villages, and do the little jobs 
that arise in the progress of ordinary labor, 
wholly superseding, by the smallness of their 
compensation and the character of its payment, 
the employment of white men; thus creating a 
moral necessity for the emigration of no incon- 
siderable portion of our laboring white popula- 
tion. I can appeal with confidence to the expe- 
rience of every member of the General Assem- 
bly in support of the truth of the above view ; 
and I ask if this of itself does not give this sub- 
ject a claim to your favorable consideration ? 

“ The legislation in relation to the free negro, 
to which I have heretofore adverted, is the result 
of long experience and intimate knowledge of the 
free negro race, and cannot be relaxed. And we 
must deliberately and calmly ask ourselves, 
whether we will not at once, in a bold and com- 
prehensive spirit, adopt the policy I have recom- 
mended, which is plainly requisite for its happi- 
ness, and the true interests and prosperity of the 
State. It is difficult to imagine a policy more in- 
teresting to the country, or more fraught with the 
good of all concerned. To us, the good will be 
broad, deep, and all-pervading. Not an element 
in our character, not an interest of our people, 
but will feel its refreshing influence. May I not 
then hope, gentlemen, that, in pressing this im- 
portant measure, for the third time, upon your at- 
tention, I shall not have done so in vain. 

“ Of the right to consummate this measure, I 
entertain no doubt. I attempted to make that 
plain in my last message. ‘The details of the 
plan are few and simple, and can be easily exe- 
cuted. Nor is there any difficulty in finding 
places to which to sendthem Liberia, the French 
and English islands, and some of the frre Stutes, 
especially New York and Massachusetts, are all 
eager, if I am to believe the evidences before me, 
to receive them. The British islands, I have no 
doubt, from information in my possession, would 
pay the expense of all those sent tothem. And 
Massachusetts, a few years ago, in an elaborate 
exposition to the American People, admitted, and 
undertook to convince others, that the free negro 
is an Awerican citizen, and entitled to go and 
come at will. With this acknowledged right, he 
could there find a home, and not a vessel would sail 
from our shores for that ancient and prosperous 
Commonwealth, hut would be happy to take, at a 
cheap rate, from fifty to one husdred passengers. 
Then, where is the difficulty? In ten years, at 
an expense of $20,000 a year, our State may be 
freed from the curse of our free negro population. 
Profoundly convinced of the wisdom and hnman- 
ity of this measure, and its all-pervading import- 
ance to our beloved Commonwealth, I earnestly 
recommend it to the General Assembly.” 

The Governor, after stating the disproportion- 
ate amount of colored and white convicts in the 
peniteniiary, is frank enough to ascribe the deg- 
radation of the free people of color to “ the soul- 
crushing legislation” of the State. ‘The plain dic- 
tate of humanity and common sense, then, is, to 
reform this legislation. The vices of the free 
blacks being the result rather of inhuman laws, 
than of their own nature, the obvious remedy is, 
to repeal the laws, not expel their victims, 

The Governor enters into no vindication of the 
black code—which he stigmatizes as “ soul-crush- 
ing,” but merely says thatit is “ the result of long 
experience and intimate knowledge of the free 
negro race.” The truth is, this legislation is 
not the result of experience, but of prejadice and 
mistaken self-interest, and is founded upon an en- 
tire misapprehension of Human Nature. There 
has been no trialin Virginia of a jast, and humane 
code in relation to these people. No system- 
atic attempt has been made to improve their char- 
acter, and meliorate their condition: The frults 
of oppressive laws in Virginia are evil, only evil, 
and that continually. This the Governor admits. 
Suppose the laws were substituted by just ones, 
what might be expected? No society was ever 
benefited by Injustice—no society can ever fail 
to be benefited by Justice. Wiser and more hu- 
mane laws, by securing the free colored people 
the means of self-improvement and the acquisi- 
tion of intelligonce, would make them less thrift- 
less, more virtuous, less apt to be used as instru- 
ments of crime. by vicious whites,.and even less 
dangerous to the slave-population. 

Were there no alternative but deportation, or 
their perpetual degradation under oppressive 
laws, we should agrce with Governor Smith, that 
the former policy would be humane ; and, we see 
not how those who are bent on perpetuating such 
laws, can resist the force of his reasoning. But 
there is a more excellent way ; reform the “soul. 
crushing legislation ”—-give to the free colored 
people the facilities of self-improvement—treat 
them as men. qnd ia due time they will cease to be 
felt or regarded as “nuisances.” 

loo! 


“Wire,” said a married man, looking for his 
bootjack after she was in bed, “J have a place for 
all things, and you ought to know it.” “Yes,” 








says she, “I ought to know where you keep your 
late hourz.” 
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ENERAL sree” ~ ean CONVERSA- 


We copy the following from the Baltimore Sun 
of Friday : 

Wasuineton, Nov. 28, 1848. 

Governor Brown, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Mississippi, arrived here to- 
day, and since his arrival has received a letter 
from Natchez, relative to the present opinions of 
General Taylor on the slavery question, from 
—— I am permitted to make the following ex- 

“ Natcunez, Nov. 15, 1848. 

“ Dear Sir: As all parties concede that Gen- 
eral Taylor is elected President, 1 hasten to in- 
form you that he has thrown off all disguise, and 
conceals no opinion. 

“§. 8. Boyd, whom you know to be radical on 
the slavery question, and who often says that 
Stephens’s position is absurd, called Bingham and 
myself one side yesterday, and told us that ‘he 
had that day spent some hoars with Gen, Taylor, 
and that he was right on all the points; and, 
without speaking of the Territories, the old gen- 
tleman distinctly and earnestly declared that, 
when the North attempted to interfere with the 
why Aiop,.he was for drawing the sword and 

“ About this; Boyd says there is 1d mistaxe; 
and he does not hesitate to pronounce ‘ Old Zach j 





perfectly sound. Of all this you may rest as- 
sured. What change other infiuences may make 
in his mind, I cannot say, but his Southern 
friends, who hear him talk on the subject, say he 
is not the man to give up an opinion deliberately 
formed. 

“THe will go with the free States on the Tariff 
and Internal Improvement questions, and with the 
slave States on the Free Soil question. * * 

“ Yours, truly, F. L. Craiporne, 

“ Hon A. G. Brown.” 

General Quitman, the Mr. Boyd above men- 
tioned, and other Southern gentlemen, I hear it 
stated, entertain the opinion that the South should 
take the extreme ground on the slavery question, 
and then compromise. They are for extending 
slavery to California and New Mexico, and com- 
promising by yielding the right to slave representa- 
tion in Congress. 

Mr. Claiborne, who writes the above, is Fran- 
cis Lee Claiborne, brother of the former distin- 
guished member of that name, and a good Demo- 
crat of the Southern school. Mr. Bingham, 
named in the letter, has been a candidate for 
Congress on several occasions, and was among the 
earliest supporters of General Taylor for the 
Presidency. So also in regard to Mr.Boyd. He 
is a distinguished Taylor “stump orator” in 





Micesissippi, and one of the most eminent lawyers 
of that State. 


We attach little credit to thisreport. General 
Taylor, in our deliberate opinion, is pledged by 
his position to veto the Wilmot Proviso, should 
it pass Congress ; but we very much doubt wheth- 
er any authorized declaration of his, in relation 
to his intention, has found its way into the news- 
papers. The foregoing report seems to us apoc- 
ryphal, although we doubt not he will stand with 
his Southern friends on the slavery question. 

DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE PRESI- 

DENTS MESSAGE. 


It is unnecessary to fill our paper with the doc- 
uments accompanying the President’s Message, 
They embrace minute details of the least: possible 
interest to the great majority of readers. . Brief 
abstracts will suffice. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

This report occupies nearly six columns of 
the Union, the first of which is chiefly devoted 
to an official account of the transactions of the 
army in Mexico, resuming the narrative at the 
point where it closed in the report of last year, 
and terminating it with the withdrawal of the 
troops from Mexico. 

The peace establishment is now about what it 
was at the breaking out of the war with Mexico. 
If complet¢, it would amount to 9,879 officers and 
soldiers, exclusive of the enlisted men of the ord- 
nance, but its actual numerical strength will gen- 
erally fall considerably below this. 

Some changes have been made in the military 
divisions, so as to adapt them to increased terri- 
tory. The Eastern is the same as it was; Texas 
and New Mexico have been added to the West- 
ern; California and Oregon constitute the third, 
or the division of the Pacific. 

With a view to an earlier relief to the people 
of Oregon than could be afforded by the troops to 
be sent thither over land, orders have been issued 
to the commander of the Pacific squadron to des- 
patch a part of his force to Oregon, with arms and 
ammunition, &c. 

To save time, orders were issued to the General- 
in-chief, at headquarters in Mexico, in anticipa- 
tion of peace, to send a regiment thence to Cali- 
fornia, but the Mexican Government refused to 
permit its passage to the Pacific coast. 

“Orders were also given to Gen. Wool, then in 
command of the forces at Saltillo, Monterey, and 
on the Rio Grande frontier, to send a part of the 
regular troops with him directly to California and 
New Mexico. Pursuant to this direction, two 
companies of the ist and two of the 2d dragoons 
proceeded up the right bank of the Rio Grande to 
Chihuahua, crossed over to the Gila, and down 
that river to California. By this time, it is prob- 
able they have reached their ultimate destination. 

“ One company of dragoons and one of light ar- 
tillery were also sent from the Rio Grande, and 

ed on the Mexican side of it up to Santa 
Fe., These have already arrived in New Mexico. 

“Two companies of the ist regiment of artille- 
ry have embarked at New York, to go around 
Cape Horn to Oregon, and the 2d regiment of in- 
fantry has also left, to by the same route 
to California. As early in the spring as a pas- 
sage can be made across the country, other troops 


will be sent to Oregon, in numbers sufficient to 
hold and protect that Territory. 


“Troops to guard the Rio Grande frontier, and 
keep in check the Indians in that quarter, have 
been ordered to Texas, and have arrived at, or are 
on their way to, their respective stations, 

“The remainder of the army is distributed on 
the Indian and Northern frontiers, and on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts.” 

The amount, thus far reported, of contributions 
and avails of captured property received by offi- 
cers of the army in Mexico, is $3,844,373.77 —a 
sum that will be increased by amounts collected 
in New Mexicoand California. Of this, $67,492 23 
have been retained for expenses of collection; 
$346,369 30 paid into the United Stats Treasury ; 
$3,267,540 84 turned over to disbursing officers ; 
$19,712.28 credited by the Mexican Government 
to the United States, on the first instalment due 
under the treaty; the remainder, $113,250.12, 
charged against the collecting officers. Of the 
amount turned over to the disbursing officers, 
$769 650 were applied towards the payment of the 
first instalment. due under the treaty. 

‘It is reeommended that the additional paymas- 
ters authorized during the war, be continued as 
permanent. An additional number of surgeons 
and-assistant surgeons is also recommended. 

A board, composed of officers of the army and 
navy, has been constituted, with a view of exam- 
ining the Pacific coast, so as: to determine suitable 
points of defence and fortification. 

“The appropriations for the army proper re- 
quired for the next fiscal year amount to $4,432,286. 
The estimates for the transportation of the troops 
far exceed that of any other year previous to the 
war. The increase in this item is to meet the ex- 
pense of sending troops to Oregon, New Mexico, 
and California.” 

The business of the Pension Office has been 
vastly. increased. 

“The number of invalid pensioners has increas- 
ed, during the lust year, six hundred and ninety- 
one; the whole number on the list is three thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-six. 

More than sixty thousand claims have been 
presented under the act of the 11th of February, 
1847, for land and Treasury scrip. About 
forty thousand of them have been acted on and 
allowed, twenty thousand are now pen and it 





‘is estimated that there are fort to 
be presented. Great efforts heve been made t0 





despatch these applications, and about two hun- 
rity and fifty are daily investigated and passed. 
bs re Pm s the business in the Pension Of- 
ect 
Coenjellanioten® y refer you to the report of the 
The report closes with an interesting notice of 
Indian affairs : 


“The law of 1847, givin i i 
g additional anthorit 
to prevent the introduction and sale of apiricasde 


liquors in the Indian country, and the atri 
regulations adopted by the Department Ay pair ee 
this pernicious traffic, have sensibly diminished 
the amount of suffering among the frontier tribes 
arising from that prolific source of evil; but an 
effectual check to it cannot be applied, unless the 
States lying adjacent to the Indian country will 
codperate in the measure by restraining their cit- 
izens from bringing intoxicating liquors within 
the reach of the Indians, The policy of paying 
annuities semi-annually, and of distributing them 
per capita, has been attended by the happiest re- 
rults. The new regulations in regard to licenses 
to trade with the Indians, and the rigid supervi- 
sion over the conduct of those to whom this privi- 
lege has been granted, have put an end to many 
evils and abuses which formerly prevailed, and 
were highly detrimental to the interests and wel- 
fare of the Indians. 

“No sabject connecfed with our Indian affairs 
ceived WO thatn* or tts hakrods soncruut and m 
tention, as that of education; and I am happy to 
be able to say that its efforts to advance this cause 
have been crowned with success. Among most of 
the tribes which have removed to and become set- 
tled in the Indian country, the blessings of educa- 
tion are beginning to be appreciated, and they 
generally manifest a willingness to codperate with 
the Government in diffusing these blessings. The 
schools already established have an increased 
number of pupils, and preparations are making for 
establishing many new ones. Much credit is due 
to many excellent missiorary societies, of differ- 
ent Christian denominations, for their aid and 
contributions to sustain and advance the cause of 
education among the Indian population. 

“There are sixteen manual-labor schools and 

eighty-seven boarding and district schools now in 
successful operation among the various Indian 
tribes, and the number of Indian youths attending 
them, according to the reports received at the De- 
partment, is three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two—of which two thousand six hundred 
and fifty are males, and the remaining one thou- 
sand and thirty-two are females. The schools are 
generally in charge of miesionary societies, and 
are well conducted. These facts afford the most 
gratifying evidence that nearly all of our coloniz- 
ed tribes are rapidly advancing in civilization and 
moral improvement ; and I trust it may not be im- 
proper on this occasion for me to say, that for the 
highly improved and rapidly improving condition 
of the numerous Indian tribes over which the 
guardianship of the Government is extended, not 
only in regard to education, but most other re- 
spects, no stinted measure of credit is to be as- 
cribed to the ability, industry, and faithfulness, of 
that branch of this Department to which the man- 
agement of our diversified and difficult Indian af- 
fairs is assigned. 
_ © Within the newly acquired Territories there 
is a numerous Indian population, over which our 
supervision and guardianship must necessarily be 
extended ; but this cannot be effectually done 
without the action of Congress on the subject. 
Additional agencies are required, to manage In- 
dian affairs in these Territories, and to extend to 
them our Indian system of contro) and manage- 
ment which in other parts of our country has al- 
ready produced such happy results, and is so full 
of promise for the future.” 

KEPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

This report, occupying nearly six columns of 
the Union, embraces a great amount of detail of 
very little interest to the people generally. 

Two columns of the report are devoted to a 
statement of the present disposition of our navy, 
and a narrative of the final operations of our 
squadrons on the Mexican coast. 

A flattering tribute is paid to the skill and 
bravery which distinguished the conduct of the 
navy in its codperation with the army under Gen- 
eral Scott, in its descent on Vera Cruz. 

The report recognises the wisdom of the policy 
of this country, which demands, in time of peace, 
& comparatively small naval establishment : 


“The establishment of docks and yards for 
building and repair of ships, the collection and 
preparation of materials, the construction of ships 
of war ready for launching, and the purchase of 
cannon and munitions of war in quantities guita- 
ble for emergencies, are measures of wise precau- 
tion. But in the vast mercantile and mechanical 
business of our country, these supplies, to a cer- 
tain extent, perhaps to an extent sufficient for the 
exigency, may be procured when the occasion for 
expansion shall arise. So, too, the hardy mari- 
ners in our merchant service would readily fur- 
nish efficient crews for the increascd number of 
ships fitted for war, which a maritime war may 
render necessary. The difficulty of such acrisis, 
I apprehend, will not be in providing guns or 
ships, nor will it be in finding brave hearts and 
ready hands to man and fight them; the difficulty 
will be neither in men to fight, nor materials to 
use, but as to officers in sufficient number and 
with adequate experience to command and direct.” 

The report of course insists on the policy of re- 
taining on the navy list a larger number of offi- 
cers than may be required in time of peace forthe 
active duties of their rank. (How such supernu- 
meraries, engaged in no active duties, are to ac- 
quire so much more skill, hardihood, tact, and 
science in navigation, than if constantly employ- 
ed in the arduous duygies of the mercantile marine, 
he does not explain.) 

In regard to the principle of promotion, he rec- 
ommends a modification of the present system, 
which regulates promotions by seniority or date 
of commission : 

“The safest and best mode, it appears to me, is 
to require by law that officers rendered unfit for 
duty, otherwise than by wounds received in bat- 
tle, or not qualified for promotion to higher 
grades, should be placed, on redaced pay, out of 
the line of promotion. Justice and policy would 
require that great care should be taken against 
the exercise of such a power capricionsly, or with- 
out a due regard to the rights of alJ.” 


The naval school at Annapolis is strongly ree- 
ommended, as affording the best means for provid- 
ing educated officers for the navy. 

The number of steamers for the Pacific route, 
required by contract, have been completed : 

“ The connected lines, in all their parts, will, it 
is expected, be in successful operation early in 
the ensuing spring. and a regular communication 
established between New York and Oregon. ‘The 
time occupied in the passage wil] not exceed thir- 
ty-five days, and, at no distant day, it is confi- 
dently believed that a regnlar communication will 
be established by a connecting line of steamers 
between San Francisco and China, making the 
passage in twenty days. ‘This may readily be ef- 
tected by means of the war steamers now being 
constructed, as parts of the squadron in the East 
{ndies and the Pacific, until individual enterprise 
shall have introduced steamers better suited for 
freight and passengers. 

“The transit of intelligence, merchandise, and 
passengers, from China to Europe, by way of New 
York, can be effected when these several lines 
shall be in operation in connection with the line 
from that city to. Liverpool, in less than one-half 
the time now occupied in the voyage between 
those countries. 

“The communication by steamers regularly 
plying on the two routes, now about to commence, 
cannot fail to increase our general commerce, and 
to bring to our Atlantic cities a large import of 
the precious metals; an! this, with the facility 
affurded to our enterprising countrymen to visit 
or to emigrate to the rich territories on the Pa- 

cific, more than compensates the expense of the 

great undertaking.” 

The Secretary recommends that authority be 
given to contract for the transportation of the 
mail between Vera Cruz and New Orleans, in 

steamships, convertible into war steamers, Such 

intercourse will foster good feeling between the 

two countries, and facilitate their trade. 

The contractor for the line between New York 

nd Liverpool has his vessels in astate of for- 

wardness. As perfection of workmanship is an 

object of vast importance, it has been advisable 

not to hurry him: 

“I have the honor to submit the reports from 

the several bureaus of the Department, with the 





estimates for the naval service, and for other ob- 
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jects placed under the control of this Department, 
for the fiscal year ending with the 30th of June, 
1850. ; P 

“The amount of estimate is $8,858,856.58 ; 
of which the following, being for special objects, 
must be deducted, to ascertain the probable an- 
nual expense of the navy : 

For transportation of as * *y $874,600 

i docks, basins, and rail- 

For floating dry 8, cata naal 650,000 

490,000 

846,310 

’ ; 2,860,910 

Which sums being deducted, will leave for one 

year’s expense of the naval servide, including in- 

valid and widows’ pensions and the marine corps, 
$5,997,946.58, 

I have the honor herewith to transmit a state- 
ment from the Fourth Auditor's Office, showing 
the exact amount of appropriations and expendi- 
tures made for the entire public service under the 
control of the Navy Department in each year from 
the 30th of June, 18.44, to the first day of July, 
1848; by which it will appear that the ag; e 
amount of expenditures for the two fiscal years 
ending on the 30th of June, 1845 and 1846, 
amounted to $14,967,036 09, and the aggregate 
amount expended in the two years ending on the 
30th June, 1848, was $21,599,661.18. 

“The first two were in time of peace; the last 
two embrace, with a trifling exception, the entire 
period of the war with Mexico. In the last two, 
it is worthy of remark, that for the construction 
of war steamers authorized by Congress, but not 
intended or expected to be employed in the war, 
and for other special objects, very considerable 
expenditures were made under appropriations for 
the purpose, so that the ordinary expenses of the 
naval service have been but slightly increased by 
the war with Mexico. 

“On the first day of July last, it appears that 
there remained in the Treasury an unexpended 
balance of the year’s appropriations for the naval 
service of $3,295,630 57. Of this sum, one million 
seven hundred and ninety-five thousand six hun- 


dred and thirty dollars fifty-seven cents were car- 
vied to the aurplus fund; utnorized by 


Ways - - : - 
Completing stone dock at New York - 
Improvements, &¢., at navy yards - 


end, as a 
law, the balance remains subject to expenditure, 
if required during the current fiscal year. 

“ Besides the ships on the stocks, in ordinary, 
undergoing repairs, and in commission, and ex- 
cluding navy yards and other public lands requir- 
ed for purposes of the navy, with their costly im- 
provements, the reports herewith submitted show 
that the public property on hand for naval pur- 
poses amounts in the aggregate to $9,400,370.” 


* REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Post Orrica Dapartman’s, Dec. 2, 1818 
Sir. The post routes in operation within the United 
States, on the 20th day of June last, were 163,208 miles in 
extent, and the annual transportation of the mails over 
them was 41,012,579 miles, costing $2,448,766, as follows, to 


wit: 

Oa railroads, 4,327,400 miles, costing - - 524, 192 
In steamboats, 4 385,900 miles,costing- - - — 262,019 
Agencies connected therewith - - - - 54,063 


In coaches, 14,555,188 miles, costing - - . 
In other modes not speolfied, 17,744,191 miles, cost- 
fae pode reetiegrtieniies ait ie) FERS 
And in addition thereto, for foreign mail service - 100,500 
The table of mail service, for the year ending the 30th of 
June, 1848, made up from the state of the service as it stuod 
at the close vf the year, exhibits, as compared with the table 
of 1847, an increase in the length of the routes in the United 
States of 9,390 miles, and an i on the t of an- 
nual transportation of 2,124630 miles; but a decrease in the 
cost of transportation ef - - - - - - $12,145 
There is, however, an increase in the cost of agen- 
cies, to be deducted, of - - : - : - 7910 
Leaving a balance of saving iu the cost of our in- 
land mails for 1848, as compared with 1847, of - 
Rat the cost of foreign mails, which appears for the 
first time in the tables of thie year, is - - - 
And deducting from this the saving above stated - 











Leaves an excess of cost for 1843 over 1847 of - 96265 
For this we have 2,124,680 miles more of annual transport- 
ation of our inland mails, and the conveyance of our foreign 
mails every other month, a distance of 3,500 miles and back. 
The new contracts made at the last annual lettings for the 
middle section, embracing New Jersey, Peunsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Ohio, went into operation on the Ist 
July, 1848, and exhibit s saving for the current year, to end 
30th of June next, upon the cost of the same section for the 
t year, of $61,674. Thies is a saving of nearly 12 per 
cent. Notwithstanding this reduction of cost, the service 
been increased under the new contracts. The routes 
have been extended in distance 293 miles further, and in this 
way, and by greater frequency of trips, thia section of ser- 
vice has become greater than last year by 658,597 miles of an- 
nual transpo on. 


Miles. 
On Ist July, 1845, the annual tranportation of 
the mails in the United States amounted to - 35,634,269 


On the 30th June, 1846,to - - - - - 37,398,414 














Increase in service over the preceding year - 1764,145 
On 30th June, 1847, amounted to- - - - 38,887,899 
Tucrease over preceding year - . - - 1,489,485 
On 30th June, 1848 amounted to - = 41,0°2 579 
Increase over preceding year - - : - 2,124,680 
Total increase forthe 3 years’ = - - - = 52378310 
But the cost of the service was lessened as follows 

On Ist July, 1845, it stood at - - = = $2,905,504 
On 30th June, 1846 euuyt tll 4 + + 2,716,673 
Reduction from the preceding year - - - 188,831 
On 30th June, (847, it stood at $2,453 001. 

Reduction from the preceding year §- - -  %63,672 
On 30th Jane, 1848, it stood at $2,448,866. 

Reduction irom the preceding year - -~ - 4,235 
Total reduction of costinthe3 years - - - 456,738 


This is exclusive of the foreign mail service performed in 
the last year. 

_The operations of the three years show that the mail ser- 
vice has been augmented per cent., and its cost at the 
same time diminished 15 7-10 per cent. 

The results of the mail lettings last spring, in the middle 
section, will add to the service of the current year 658,897 
miles more of annual transportation, while it makes a reduc- 
tion ay the cost of the year ending June 30, 1848, of 


The number of mail contractors in the service during the 
last year was 4,017, and the number of local and mail agents 
and mail messengers 248, connected with the service on rail- 
roads and steamboats. 

The service during the year has been performed by the 
contractors with commendable zeal and activity. Yet no 
energy can prevent occasional failures to deliver the mails in 
dnetime. In sections of the country where no turnpikes or 
macadamized roads, or bridges over the streams, exist, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year failures are unavoidabte. even on the 
most improved and best conducted routes. Unfavorable 
weather, ice or snow on the railroads, storms or fogs on the 
rivers, or slight accidents to the machinery, must delay the 
mails. The speed now given on them renders it seldom pos- 
sible to regain the time lost. This has been, and always 
a hod eg case. 

ere is, at thig time, more service performed, with more 
speed, and with as much regularity, as at any former p-riod ; 
nor is it believed that more expedition can be given on the 
principal mail routes, until farther improvements are made 
on the roads, without endangering the ti 


a to insure the prompt and punctual delivery of the 


The foreign service, during the past vear, haa been in- 
creased by an additional steamer, the Hermann, being placed 
on the line between New York and Bremen, and monthly 
am now performed between these two cities with rega- 
_ On the 17th of October last, the isabel was placed on the 
line between Charleston and Havana, in compliance with the 
contract with Messrs. Mordecai & Gourdin, and will hereaf- 
ter perform semi-monthly trips. 

‘The ocean steamers California, Panama, 
— under a contract with the 

‘or 8‘ rvice on the Pacific, have sailed from New Yo 
Panama, and the California is expected to commence eo 
for me Department on the lst of Janurry next, from Pana- 
ma n. . 

The Secretary of the Navy has likeWise emplo ed t' - 
con on the line between Havana and Chagres, and he soak 
pected to sail from Havana to Chagres in time for. the mails 
to reach Panama, and be forwarded by the California to the 
Territories on the Pacific coast. This Department has made 
a contract for the transportation of the mails across the [sth- 
bes — eeetely oe il fi : Charles ioe 

ail from C 
ere, sa Panama, ly ea arleston, by Havana, Cha- 

the number of post offices on ist Jnly last was 16,159. 
being an increase during the year of 1013. The number 
‘ee ‘was 1,309. The number discontinued 296, 
‘ The br of p t ppointed during the year, was 

,(21. Of this nnmber, 2,169 were appointed in consequence 
of resignations, 184 in consequence of deaths, 240 in conse- 
quence of changing sites of offices, 197 in consequence of re- 
movals, 3 in conseq of expi of commissions which 
were not renewed, 14 in uence of commissions re- 
newed, 5 in consequence of becoming Presidential appoint- 
ments, 1,309 in consequence of new offices. The num- 
ber of appointments made between the 4th of March, 1845, 
and Ist of July, 1848, was 13,507; of this number, the re- 
movals were pret the balance were made in conse juence of 





and Oregon, con- 
Secretary of the Navy, 








resignations, deaths, changes of the sites of the offices, or the 
establishment of new ones. The act of the 17th May, 1948, 
directing the t t tera, from the Ist Jannary, 





1847, to be readjusted, and that they be allowed their com- 
missions by the quarter instead of the year, hax been exe- 
ented, aud the sum of $112,213.44, has been paid to 5,136 
postmasters. 

The gross revenue of the year ending on 30th June last, 
inclading $200,000 appropriated by the I2th section of the 
act of 34 March, 1847, for the postages of the Guvernment, 
and the further sum of $48,739 collected from and belonging 
to the accounts of preceding years amounted to $4,371,077. 
‘This sum exceeds that of the preceding y«ar, $425,184, be- 
ing an ingrease of 10,77-100 per cent.; and exceeds the an- 
re of the nine years preceding the Ist July, 1845, 


iene : 

‘£he letter postage, including the $200,000 appropriated as 
above stated, amounted to $3,500,304, exeeeding that of the 
preceding year, $295,791, being an increase at the rate of 
9.09-100 per cent. 


The newspaper ge for the year amounted to $767,334 
making an inerease of $124,174, which is equal to 49 90108 
The following table exhibits the revenues, ineluding the 
$200,000 appropriated for the postages of the me ged 
be as the expenditures from lat July, 1845, to 30th June, 
S Revenue. it 
For year ending 30th June, 1846 ert 3 084296 
Do. do. 1847 3,945,893 3971310 
one do. 1848 4,371,077 4,326,850 
expenditures for the year have been increased by t 
following items, which do not properly belong toi wae 
“men Oe red J. apy for fitting “bar New York post 
‘The amount thid the Bremen liegt nee 


ais Se 











































































































































one-half, and substituted the half ouuce for a single letter, 
lieu of the single piece of paper. 


ber of letters paying postage 

sod cteueubont letters, ship letters forwarded in the Mails, 
dropped letters, and printed circulars, amounted to 52.173,480. 
te upon 

An EA wonla give as the number of paying letters 
58,069,075. ‘The October returns showed that over one-fourth, 
id less 
oo the 10 cent rate. . Thie, taken as the basis of caleula- 
tion, would make 14,303,753 letters paying that rate. If, 
therefore, that rate should be dropped at the cleo: 
present year, there would be a loss of $715,187 to be supplied 
from some other 


abandoned. b 
is believed, betw 
mach activity, and the revenne seriously impaired by it. In 


& recent number of the Pathfinder, published in Boston, the 


names of 235 cities and vill sma 
larly supplied by expr villages are given, which are reg’ 


and most of them, 


have them corres 
United States. The tower the rates, 


the postmasters in performing their 
and less 
them with the 


their accounts, will 
in the trans 


mails should be classified 


jh 
jor 


| the undersigned, as they could be made, 
the principles above stated. 


423,336 

















tures for the nt year - - : Fe 
If the revenue e Year ending 30th June, 1850, | 
shall inc the rate of 5 percent. upomthe © - 
estimated ue of 1849, the amount willbe - 4,553,06 
Add strplus o -\-\a - fe - hd 
Annual@p) n for postages of Government p 
Kstimated means for 1850 - - = - a - — 6,211,404 
penditures pro’ ble on the 
—so oe 
These will be increased during the present year 
by the follwing items: 
Steamers from Charleston to Havana, three quar- 
ome - ol 
alifornia and n agent - - . < f 
Additional railroad service and agents - . - 37,500 
Ship Hermann, belonging tothe Bremen line = - — 
Mimi ct — 
Expenditures forthe year 1849 - > = = 4.402.045 
Estimated meansof 1849 = - +) + = 4830381 
. ° : - 428,336 
se 336 
The es imated expenditures of 1819 - —- —- 4,402,045 
This sum will be increased for the year 1950 by 
the following items : 
Service on new post routes and railroads = - . 100,000 
‘Two additional steamers on the Panama line = - ~—-200,000 
Charleston and Havana service, one quarter, not aes 
included in 1849 - - : - - - - 12 = 
Additional appropriation for Florida - - - 5,000 
California and Oregon agency, for 5 months, not : 
includedin IS#9- - - - * * * B. 4 
Miscellaneous De hy eee ae 25, 
Estimated expenditures of 1850 - - - - 4,746,845 
Estimated means of 1850 - +) >) +> 5,201,407 
Surplus for 1850 - - ee ae - 464,562 
There has accrued to the post office revenue, un- 
der the 12th section of the act of the 34 March, 
1847, the following sums, to wit: od iis 
From 4th March to 3th June, 1847 - + - 65 555 
Do. do. isis - - - 200,000 
Do. do. I49 - = = 200,000 
465,555 
Estimated surplus, 30th June, 1849 - > 428,336 
37,219 


It will be seen that, notwithstanding the very large sums 
estimated for foreign service, as well as the additional ser- 
vice required ia the United States, the revenue of the De- 
partment, unaided by the appropriation of that act, will be 
equal to the expenditure, except the sum of $37,219, at the 
close of the present year. , 

This statement of the operations of the act of 1845, upon 


the service and finances of the See aes the 
i annual re ae ow 

pen po only produce revenue enough 

to meet the expenditure, but leave a considerable surplus 

lly to beapplied extension of the mail ion, 

or would justify a still further reduction of the rates of 

” 


Notwithstanding the great increase of the service during 
the last year, inland as well as foreign, there was found, at 
the close of the = a — a beyond the ex- 
penses properly chargeable u 

pet tens this report, eek B, will be found that 
of the Auditor fur the Post Office Department, made at my re- 

ner. 
The energy and zeal of the officers engaged in the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the funds of the Department, as 
wellas the punctuality and promptitude of postmasters in 
making payments and settling their accounts, deserve the 
highest commendation. 

It appears that, from the Ist of July, 1845, until the 30th of 
June, 1848, the revenue, exclusive of the annual appropria- 
tion of $200,000 for services rendered the Government, 
amounted to 11,538,614. ‘The whole bas been collected ex- 
cept the following sums : 





Of the amount due 30th June, 1846, thesumof - $6,162 
Do. do. 1847, do. - 5,056 

Do. do. 184s, do. - 2,714 
37,932 


More than half the sum reported for the last year will be 
probably collected within the next three months. 

The balance yet due is less than one-third of one per cent. 
on the whole amount. 

‘The last year’s accounts have been generally collected with- 
out @ resort to the courts of justice. Suits have been order- 
ed in ninety-one casea, involving only the sum of $3,271; 
whilst, during the same pericd, one hundred and eight cases, 
formerly pending, have been settled, and the money paid, 
amounting to $10,655. This large sum, collected within the 
three years, has been disbursed without the loss of a dollar, 
in payment of the public creditors, in due and proper time 
it is believed, without an exception. 

Prior to let of July, 1845, there were debts due the De- 
partment, many of long standing ting to $319,880. 
Of thie sum, there has heen collected within the past year 
$10.809, and credits allowed upon the sett! t of ts 








of $51 710, leaving yet a balance due the Department of quired, 


$257,361. A very large proportion of this sum will be prob- 
ably lost. 

Phe present rates of postage will afford ample means to 
meet the expenditure and probable i of the service, 
and leave a surplus that will in a few years enable the De- 
partment to repay the Treasury the amount received from it 
since the passage of the act of 1545. 

Under these circumstances, shall a further reduction of the 
postages be made ? 

Whatever may be the system adopted, the means for its 
support must be paid in some way by a tax on the people, fer 
whose benefit it is established. Inthe United States, upon 
this point, there has been little or no diversity of opinion. 
Thatit should be collected of those who enjoy the benefits of 
the system, by a charge on the matter conveyed in the mails, 
is so obviously just, as scarcely to have been questioned. It 
doer not seem either just or fair, that those whose condition 
in life does not enable them to participate in its advantages 
should be called on by other modes of taxation to contribute to 
itssupport. The revenues arising from it have not heretofore 
been applied toany other purpose, except fora short time dur- 
ing the war of 1812; nor havethe revenues derived from other 
sources been applied to its use, except to aid in the effort re- 
cently made for its improvement. It has been made to de- 

nd upon itself, and thereby giving to the Government the 
= security for the faithful administration of its finances. 
Perhaps no other means could be adopted more equitable and 
just. 

A large number of the people have little or no connection 
with the mail system. To subject that class to share the 
burden of its support, by a direct tax, or by imposts levied 
upon the necessaries of life, would meet, it is believed, the 
approbation of but few disinterested citizens. If this be the 
correct principle, of which the undersigned has no doubt, 
every letter or package — inthe mails should pay a 
just and fair proportion of its cust of transportation, and 
other expenses attending the delivery. There should be 
no exception, Any departure from it would unnecessarily 
increase the amount to others who were taxed for its main- 
tenance. 








In taining a standard by which the rates are to be ad- 
justed, the cost on different routes in the several sections of 
the Union, the distance to be conveyed. the expense in the 
offices, of receiving, forwarding, and delivery, are too minute 
and unimportant to deserve much consideration. 

The best, aud the only practicable criterion, will be the 
expense of the whole system compared with the revenue, and 
the adoption of such a rate as experience shows to be enough 
to make the one meet the other, approaching as nearly as 
possible the cust. 

Prior to the passage of the act of 1845, the rates of post- 
age ou letters were adjusted according to the number of 
pieces, making each one a single letter, and different sums 
paid, according to the distance they were conveyed, as if that 
was the principal element in estimating the cost. The prin- 
ciple was not entirely abandoned by the act of 1845, though 
much simplified and improved; while charging by the piece 
is entirely surrendered, and the more just and equitable 
mode, by weight, substituted. Experience proved that. the 
rates, prior to the passage of that act, were too high for the 
purposes of revenue. For a series of years prior to that 
time, the expenditures regularly exceeded the income, ex- 
hibiting an annual average deficiency of about $125,000 for 
the eight years preceding the passage of the act. These de. 


ficiencies occurred while the transportation gradually dimin- 
ished, within the last four or five years, about twelve thou- 
sand miles in extent; so that if the high rates of postage had 
been continue’, the service must have been greatly @ min- 
ished, or large sums of money drawn annually from the 
Treasnary for its use. 


postage more than 
in 


The act of 1845 reduced the rates of 


At the close of the first year, 30th June, 1846, the deficien- 


cy proved much less than was expected, only amounting to 
$597,098, and at the end of the second year only to $25,417, 
while at the end of the third yeor there was found a surplus 
of $172,232 beyond the proper expeness of the year, notwith- 
standing the very great increase 

years. 
enue, but by a reduction of the expenditures nearly equal- 
ling the increase. That, however, exceeded 
of the friends of the act. 


n the service in each of the 
This was caused not only by an increase of the rev- 


the expectation 


The increased business in the offices, and the improvement 


of the revenue under the present rates of postage, leads to 
the conclusion, that the —e eent rate may be dispensed 
with at the close of the present year, 
tions of that act, as have 
ports, should be adopted, 
mate was made of the paying 
the mails, for ed year ending 30th June, 

e 
the Aetsbee rebate of 1845, which had been made in pur 


if such other modifica- 
been sug in my former re- 
In my last annual “ey on _ 
ters which pass roug 
le 1847. This was 
revenues of the preceding year, and 
uance f Congrese. From this it appeared 
revenge including ship 


the same principle, for the year ending the 
than one-third, of the letter postage was derived 


of the 


, during the next year. 
e 


It can scarcely be doubted that, with the surplus expected 


at the close of the present year, of $428,336, for the pustages 
of the Government for the text year, the increase of corres- 
pondenee, from the reduction in the rate of postage, and the 
abolition of the franking privilege, as well as the saving on 
dead letters, if pre-payment should be reqnired, and the two 
cents that are paid for advertising, and for the delivery of | the way the pillar of Democracy, sustains a Northern Demo- 
free letters, wonld enable the Department to meet ita expend- 
itures from its own resources on the 30th of June, 1850. If, 
after that time, the business of the offices shall continue to 
increase as it has done since the act of 1845, which ig ; roba- 
ble, from the rapid increase of the populati 

of the country, the Department. would not. be embarrassed | Taylor - — - 


for the want of means to meet any probab e iucrease in the 
service. 


I bdnai 





One other consequence, expected by the friends of the act 


of 1845, and which was relied on as a certain meane of im- 


roving the revenue, has not been realized. It waa confidently 


believed that by snch a reduction in the rates of postage, the 
business of the expresses would be made unprofitable and be 


This has not been the case. Th business, it 
een the principal cities, is continned with 


express-men with from that city, 
doubtless, conveying letters regularly ont 


of the maiis. The ti ed by law are suffi- 
dient for their an penalties now impos y 


the hands of the 


ression, if © means were placed in 
partment for their detection ; but it is 
believed that no rate of postage which’ woul cover the ex- 
ses of the aystem, conld be adopted, sufficiently low to 
induce them to abandon it. : as 
In settling the rates of postage, it is not unimp:rtant. t 

with the current and legal coins of the 
the more convenient to 
duties in their offices, 
liable to err in keeping their «counts, an settling 
a the mode of keeping 
Simplicity in the raten,an well se well a8 regularity 

Ln delivery of the mails. 
the matter conveyed in the 

as follows : ; 


postage should embrace all written commu- 
under seal or not, and each sealed packet or. pack- 


For the purpose of 


This class is comer of Betvate, ente: nha commu- 
> often containing articles of value, partaking more 
~~ mentions than public interest, requiri 2 


| thete 


» mare labor pack 

haere preven [gious pad ane shmaze fermapted me: 
lock and key; and should, therefore, be apd oy 
x rate. A uniform rate of 5 cents, for each 


action under, and another rate fur each additional half, 
onnee or fraction under, would be as low, in the opinion of 
consistently with 


., Second—News This ; always. bee oer} 
teemed of's0 mata Teapobdation ‘be tie palais, as, the | 
of ee meeps Phy od ond 


: the 
, without regard to 
wf oi 
and Evguaatin’ 
pie 






sin the ma ) ‘ 


it, 





a a ee 


Leaving a surplus over the estimated expendi- 


“would be more just, and probably yield as much fevente as | 
present rates. 

Third—All other printed matter, of whatever nature or 

_kind, should be rated with double newspaper age. Let- 
ters containing articles of value, wpon the ap; tion of the 
Act should be registeredy and a receipt taken for the de- 
livery, and triple letter postage charged. 

The principles suggested for regulating the inland postage 
apply with equal force to the foreign, except that. the service 
is much more expensive, and would requirean increased rate. 
Uniformity in the rate is not less important in the one than 
in the other. The number and different amount of rates 
now charged by law are very inconvenient to the public, as 
well as to the officers in the discharge of their duties. F. rty 
cents are now charged to or from California and Oregon ; 
thirty cents to orfrom Panama; twenty-four cents to Europe; 
twenty cents to Chagres ; twelve anda half cents to Havana ; 
six cents when delivered at the ports of landing ; two cents 
in addition to the regular postage, when taken in the mails; 
one cent to the postmaster when rent ont of the country. Itis 
believed that one uniform rate of fifteen cents might be ad- 
vantageously adopted for the foreign postage, and fnade ap- 
plicable to our Territories on the Pacific, aud produce more 
revenue than the charges now made. 

In addition, the Post Office Department, under the direc- 
tion of the President, should have power to raise or lower 
these rates of postage, whenever it becomes necessary, on 
account of the competition from other countries, and to im- 

restrictions upon the vessels of any foreign nation. 
When such powers are given to the post offices in other 
countries, such restrictions may be imposed, when C 
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heard from officialipare re ted to have given Taylor 793 
raajonity, leaving 73m in the State ,949. 
Wisconsin. The Legislature of Wisconsin is said to 
stand as follows. : 
Whigs. Cast men, Free Soilers. Cangas: 
| he > 


Senate - ¢ 
House - - 16 35 16 4 
Joint ballot 20 a7 18 9 


Wisconsin.—The following are the official returns for the 
first Congressional district : 
Finch. W. Durker, F.S. Lynde, D. 
195 559 2.155 








Milwaukee - sie * 9 
Waukesha ef ¢ 945 1,083 
Walworth- - - 79% 1,478 616 
“Racine - - 854 2,656 582 
Total’ -' - 3,621 . 5,088 4,436 


Charles Durkee over Lynde, 602; over Finch, 1,417. 


Mr. Patrrey.—The friends of Free Soil everywhere wi | 
rejoice to find that this faithful friend of Freedom has a plu- 
rality of the voteg in the fourth district. This is indeed a 
gratifying result, The plurality must be made a majority 
on the next trial. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 








is not in session, as may deprive the vessels of the United 
States uf any participation in ¢: ng letters. This was 
done by an order from the Lords of the Treasury, in Great 
Britain, on the 9th of June, 1847, preceding the arrival of the 
Washington at Southampton, and which had the effect to de- 
prive that vessel of any reasonable share of the business be- 
tween this country and England or France. That order re- 
mained in force more than a year, against all our t 

ces, before a law could be passed to meet the emergency. 

If the proposed reductions are to be made, and the Depart- 
ment required to sustain itzelf, it is indiepensable that the 
franking privilege should be abolished. It is now greater 
and more exclusively used than at any former period; and 
as the privilege is enlarged, the abuses under it increase. 
The immense mass of free matter sent through the mails 
necessarily requi‘es a higher and more expensive e of 
service, to enable the contractors to transport it. It is not 
unusul for coach service to be demanded, on routes yielding 
comparatively nothing, for the transportation of public doc- 
uments and other free matter. Over one route, a double dai- 
ly line of four-horse post coaches has become indispensable. 
Some estimate may be formed of the additional expense of 
transportation from the fact reported from thecity post office, 
that in seven days, from the 6th until the 12th day of Au- 
gust last, inclusive, 450 bags of free matter, weighing 35,550 





unds, averaging daily 5,078 pounds, passed through his 
Paice "Upon inquiry, it apy rs that between the lst of De- 


3 r last. there wae sont 4 

center at tq ist o£ 0o tirenat the mails, about five mil- 
lions of copies of apeeches and other matter weighing under 
two ounces, and about one hun(red and seventy-seven thou- 
sand public documents, besides the letters written by the 
members of the House of Representatives; aud there re- 
mained to be forwarded more than one-half of the public doc- 
uments ordered to be printed at the last session. Such a 
mass of matter thrown w the mails must necessarily add 
to the cost of tenhipoctation, retard the progress of the maila, 
and produce a great proportion of the failures that are made 
on the unimproved routes in the newer sections of the coun- 
try. But this is not all; the Department is compelled to pay 
the poatmasters, whose Pp tion does not exceed two 
thousand dollars per annum, two cents for the delivery of 
each free letter or doenment. A large proportion of the doc- 
umenta and papers thus sent free are, it is believed, seldom 
read, and if read, but of little public interest, and wurse than 
useless; inasmuch as the exercise of the privilege, to the 
extent now practiced, tends to prevent, if it does not materi- 
ally interfere with, the circulation of the village newspapers 
in their respective localities. ‘This subject has been so forci- 
bly presented to the House, in the report of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, at the last session, and 
several other reports previous to that time, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon it at this time. 

Whether the suggestions for the modifications of the act of 
1845 be adopted oy not, all matter sent in the mails should be 
pre-paid. This might indemnify the Department for the 
great loss sustained for the transmission of letters not taken 
from the offices. Near two millions of dead letters are annu- 
ally returned to the Department, upon which it not only loses 
the postage, but pays two cente each for advertising; and 
this is in addition to the expense incurred in opening and 
returning those of value to the writers, and destroying those 
of no value, Newspapers, periodicals, pymphiets, and essays 
of various kinds, probably not lers in number than the dead 
letters, are sent to the offices, and never called for, or, if 
called for, refused, and remain as dead matterin them. From 
a careful examination, it has been ascertgined that 52,0% an- 
nually are received and remain as dead matter jn the office 
at New York; at Boston and Baltimore, about 10,000 anau- 
ally ; and at Philadelphia, about 2,600. 

ireach office averaged but one ¢aily, (a low estimate,) the 
whole number in a year would be 5,595,035, which, at the rate 
of one cent, would be $55,990. If pre-payment be not re- 
then dead letters, papers, and pamphlets, should be 

returned to the writers or publishers, and the payment of 
double + ostage, as well as the cost of advertizing, be required 
of them. But little inconvenience would be felt by the pub- 
lic, since the adoption of adhesive stamps as the evidence of 
pre-payment of letters. Their use would soon become gen- 
eral, if authority was given to sell them at a slight per cent. 
discount at the Department, so as to make it an object to sta- 
tioners and other traders to keep them on hand for the ac- 
commodation of the public. 

The pre-payment of official communications from the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government is now made by a specific 
appropriation annually. Similar provision might be made 
by the Legislative branch, or a specific sum allowed each 
member, to cover official communications to and from them. 

The pre-payment of mailable matter, at the proposed low 
rates, would not, it is believed, materially diminivh the num- 
ber of letters sent in the mails, and, in connection with the 
general use of the adhesive stamps, will simplify the trans- 
action of business in the offices, the settlement of their ac- 
counts, and concentrate the funds of the Department at the 
centre of business in the different sections of the Union, 
where the money is needed, and in a great degree avoid the 

azards incident to the collection and transmission of funds 
to the places where they can be made available. 

Other suggestions, for the improvement of the act of 1845, 
have been made in my former reports, which I deem it unne- 
cessary to repeat. 

It may not be inappropriate to remark, that those connect- 
ed with administrative duties of this Department could not 
but have observed that there has been, for some years past, 
a strong feeling pervading the country, that the system had 
been conducted by an organized corps, extending throughout 
the Union, into every neighborhood, under the control of 
politicians at the seat of Government, wielded with the view 
of promoting party purposes and party organization, rather 
than the business and social interests it was created to ad- 
vance; that the offices were bestowed as the reward of parti- 
san services, rather than from the merit and qualification of 
those selected ; and that each Presidential contest is to pro- 
duce a new distribotion of the offices, and hence embittered 
political contests are excited in almost every neighborhood, 
demoralizing in their tendencies, and injuriously affecting the 
purity of elections. 

Whilst such apprehensions are entertained by a respecta- 
ble portion of the community, a want of confidence in the 
honesty and correctness of the officers, however pure and up- 
right in their conduct, soon shows itself, seriously injuring 
the business of the offices, and bringing discredit on the sys- 
tem itself. The post office system was designed for business 
purposes, for the cultivation of the social and friendlv feel- 
ings among the citizena of the different sections of the Union. 
and should be in ne wise connected with the party politics of 
the day. This will give thet degree of confidence in its 
agents necessary te render it the most useful to the people. 

ere dues not seem any reason why this business and social 
agent of the people should be more connected with them than 
the officers of the courts of justice, or the accounting officers 
of the Government. If it were believed that the latterofficers 
performed the duties assigned them with a view to the ad- 
vancement of y purposes, publie opinion would soon cor- 
rect the evil. If the Post Office were alike exempt from po- 
litical influence and party contests, public would 
be maintained, and the best interests of the system pro- 
moted. 

It may be well worthy of consideration, if these objects 
would not be advanced, should the Postmaster General be 
nominated by the Pres‘dent to the Senate for a specific term 
of years, be separated from the Cabinet, and only removable 
by impeachment; and the appointment of the principal 
subordinate officers, for a like term of years be given to him, 
and to provide that no removal should be made except for 
good and sufficient cause, to be re to each session of 
the Senate. CAVE JOHNSON, 

Postmaster Generai. 
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THE RETURNS OF THE ELECTION, 

Full tables of the returns of the late election in some of the 
Statea may be found on our fourth page. We shall publish 
the rest as fast as we can find room for them. Meantime, 
we give the footings up of several not yet recorded in vur 
paper. 











KENTUCKY, 

Clay - : - - 61,260 Crittenden : - 66 466 

Polk- - - 51,988 Powell - - - 58,045 

Clay’s majority - | 9272 Crittenden’s maj - 8,421 
Tiylors| 5s TE. 67 tal 
Cabariss) Jai pee sh) 1a RE 4 ggg 
Taylor's majority ne - or. fs - 17,421 
Whig increase from 1844 - - - - - 6,881 
Whig increase since Angust : - - - 675 
Democratic logs from 1844 - = = 6 “., > Sane 
Democrat‘c loss since August - - - - 8,325 


What became of the §,325 Democrats who voted for Pow- 
ell in Angust last? They did not like a Northern man with 
Southern principles and staid at home. What do their 
Northern allies think of this? 

VIRGINIA. 

All but two counties heard from officially. The Richmond 
Enquirer save the majority for Cass is 1,462. Polk’s major- 
ity was 5,893. Democratic loss in Virginia, 4,431. This is 


cratic candidate. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The official table foots up— 





Cass- = + = 2,398 Polk- - - ‘- 2,196 

- 25579 Clay- - - = 19,206 

Cass's majority - 819 Polk’s majority - 5,920 
Redaction of Democratic majority. - + - 5,101 


The Democrata_of Mississippi were as little pleased as the 
‘reat of their slayehclding brethren wi'h a non-slavebolding 
candidate. 





LOUISIANA. 
lo: - + - 18273 Polk- : : - 913,782 
One 4 - -« -. 15,380, Clay: ..-. - + 13,083 
Taylor's majority .. 2,893 Polk’s majority - 699 


The Demcorats of Louisiana maintained their integrity so 
long as they could vote for a slaveholder; but when it came 
to supporting a non-slavebolding candidate, enough bolted to 
give the State to the Whig slavebolder. 


INDIANA, 


Cass-  - + + + 74,745 Cass’s majority over 
Taylor - =) = 69,907° Taylor) - > 24 
Van Boren - - 8,100 Absolute majority over 
Cass - . : - 3262 
MICHIGAN. 
Taylor - - = 23940 Clay- = = - 24,337 
i ap : : - SC eer Polk - - - 27,759 
Van Buren - - 10,389 Birney - - - 3,632 
Cass’s majority over Taylor- - - + - 6747 
Polk’s majority over Clay -  - - * + 3,422 
Taylor and Van BurencverCass- = > ~— =: 3,642 
FLORIDA—OCTOBER ELECTION, 
Brown. Bailey. Cabell. Duval. 
West Florida - + 1,221 916 1356 896 
Middle Florida - 1549 1311 1,671 1,331 
East Florida + 9-134 12/2178 ,005 
S.nth Fhrida - - .W1 217 227 373 
To‘al - - = 4,145 3,646 4382 3.805 


Cabells majority, 577; Brown’s majority, 499; total Con- 
‘gressional vote in 1846. 5,877 ; in 1848, 2,187; inerease, 2,310. 


* Gerrit Smith's vote for Peestbanty in New Hampshire 
Connecticut, New York, and Ohio, is 3,791. ‘ 


Massacuvusetts.—The complete returns from the fifth 
’ Congressional district give Allen os Soil, 6,604; Hudson, 
Whig, 4,308; Davis, Demoerst, 3,067. 

Mrasovrt—Returns for all but eight counties give Cass 
6,437 majority. — Cincinnati Intelligencer. oy Bisse 

‘IuLinots.—Official returns from 93 counties give the fot- 


lowing result: Cass, 51,784; ‘Taylor, 48,130; Van- 
15,524; Cass over Taylor, 3 ‘The seven counties to be 
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WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 14, 1848. 
OUR NEW VOLUME en ARRANGE- 


De 


We are drawing to the close of the second 
volume of the Era. Circulars have been sent to 
all our subscribers ; we are thankful for the at- 
tention they have received; we hope they will 
continue to be responded to. Special circulars 
have been addressed to some of our friends who 
have constituted themselves voluntary agents for 
the paper. 

Last week we commenced, this week we finish, 
the business of sending bills. Look carefully in 
your papers, and you will see the precious me- 
mentoes. We are anxious to have all our sub- 


scribers renew before the times of their subscrip- 
tions expire, go that they may be put to no incon- 


venience by the stoppage of their papers, and 
that we may know how large an edition to issue 
of our third volume. It will pain us to part com- 
pany with any of them, so agreeable has been the 
association to both sides—we hope. 

What principles and measures we intend to 
support in our third volume, they have already 
learned by our Prospectus: what are our arrange- 
ments for the Literary, Miscellaneous, and Home 
Reading, of that volume, we shall now explain. 

The Anti-Slavery Movement and Politics gen- 
erally will absorb to a great extent our attention- 

Our friend and associate, Mr. Whittier, will 
aid us in these matters, and also continue to con- 
tribute articles of a general and permanent in- 
terest. 

The author of Modern Reforms in Great 
Britain, after having closed his present series, 
will take up new and interesting topics in serial 
order. 

A citizen of Ohio, familiar with the history and 
resources of the Great West, and a distinguished 
representative of its Literature, has promised 
us a series of “Letters, Historical, Statistic, 
Literary, and Social, from the West.” 

The lively, pungent, various Joun Smiru THE 
Youncer will not be wanting, with his vivid por- 
traiture and amusing satire. 

The reader will be pleased to learn, as we are 
to announce, that the Misses Carey, A. Duganne, 
and others, with whom they are familiar, will 
continue their poetic contributions. 

What more shall we say? To secure the Eva 
warmer welcome in the literary as well as family 
circle, we have made arrangements for contribu- 
tions from Mrs. Sournworrn, whose sketch of a 
wife’s trials and triumphs, published in the Eva 
a year ago, went the rounds of the American 
Press; from Grace GREENwoop, many of whose 
best friends have been long anxious to see her 
fine talents engaged by the Anti-Slavery press ; 
and from a gentleman who, in the simplicity’ 
purity, and genial humor of his delightful fiction, 
reminds us more than any American writer of the 
productions of Zscnokkr. 

It is a difficult task, in a weekly Anti-Slavery 
newspaper, to mingle literature with politics, so 
as to provide entertainment for the lovers of the 
former, without interfering with the thorough 
discussion of the latter; and to keep both subor- 
dinate to the presentation and advocacy of the 
Great Movement in behalf of Human Liberty, to 
sustain Whick the paper was established. But 
this task we shall strive to perform, hoping to 
succeed by means of the arrangements we have 
just announced. 

We need hardly say that these arrangements 
are expensive, but we shall trust to the generous 
zeal of our subscribers to extend our circulation so 
as to secure us against loss in the outlay thus 
made, for the purpose of investing the Anti-Sla- 
very Press in this Capital of the Nation with a 
character and an influence somewhat in keeping 
with the magnitude of the Cause to which it is 
pledged. 








¢r Inrormation anout Orecon is desired by 
one of our correspondents. We shall try soon to 
furnish all the necessary information concerning 
the'route for emigrants, &c. 


a 


THE DANGER. 


It is supposed by some that the Democratic 
members of Congress will be anxious to prevent 
any action upon the Territorial Question at the 
present session, for the purpose of embarrassing 
the next Administration, by imposing upon it 
the responsibility of settling the controversy. 
This policy has in fact been insisted on in several 
Democratic papers, but we doubt whether it will 
be adopted. F 
The present Administration, whatever its 
other vices, is not deficient.in boldness. It is not 
apt to shrink from any responsibility ; and its am- 
bition to signalize itself by grappling with great 
questions, and settling them according to its own 
views, has again and again been exhibited: 
Having secured vast acquisitions of territory, 
and thereby provoked a serious controversy 
in relation to slavery, it would be proud to 
furnish another proof of its vigor, by a final 
settlement of this question. Its indentifica- 
tion with the interests of slavery is another mo- 
tive impelling it in the same direction. We have 
no doubt that, during the present session, it will 
put forth its mightiest efforts to wring some com- 
promise from Congress of the question in contro- 
versy. The Missouri Compromise it would pre- 
fer, but Clayton’s bill would do better than noth- 
ing. Every approachable member of Congress 
will be touched in his vulnerable point. Nor will 
the present Administration work unaided : cer- 
tain friends of the President elect, anxious to 
save him from the embarrassing position in which 
the donble-dealing policy of Northern and South- 
ern advocates have placed him, will be found 
powerfal auxiliaries. 1t would not surprise us to 
see a concentration of all the Southern members, 
without distinetion of party, banded, with some 
misguided or bought men from the free States, in 
support of some kind of compromise. 

How ghall this peril be met and averted? Let 
the united press of Freedom speak out at once in 
a language not to be misunderstood. Let the 
Free Soil and Wilmot Proviso members of Con- 
gress understand each other in time; suffer no 
distraction to creep into their councils; and not 
wait to be attacked, but forestall all attempts at 
unprincipled compromise, by ® prompt, united, 
bold announcement of their resolve to, maintain 
the free institutions of our Territories. Let the 
people beseige their Legislatures. Those of 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania,’ 
Rhode {sland, Delaware,and Michigan, will meet, 
in the beginning of January. Those of Vermont, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, will be in ses- 
sion the present month, Let them reiterate their 
protests against the extension of slavery, instruct 
their Senators, and request their Representatives, 
to sustain the Jeffersonian Ordinance of 1787 
No time’should be Jost. Their resolves should 
be laid before Congress before Executive Power 
has had time by its insidious arts to inveigle any 
member into a false position. : 

i> The foregoing article was crowded out of 
last week's paper by the President’s message. 
Since then, a new device to evade the Sla 
question has been attempted. 





Mr. Douglas, last Monday, in pursuance of 


previous notice, submitted the following bill for 
the admission of California, &c.. as a Stute. It 
was read twice, and ordered to be printed : 


A Bill for the admission of California in the Unianas 
a State. 

Be it enacted, &c., That all that portion ofthe 
territory of the United States which was acquir- 
ed by the “treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and 
settlement, with the Republic of Mexico, con- 
cluded February 2, 1848,” shall be one State, and 
the same is hereby declared to be oneof the United 
States of America, on an equal footing with the ori- 
ginal States in all respects whatsoever, by the name 
and title of the State of California: Provided, That 
Congress reserves to itself the right, at any time 
it may choose to exercise the same, of forming and 
admitting new States out of any portion of said 
territory which lies east of the summit of the 
range known as the Sierra Nevada, or California 
mountains: And provided, further, That the Unit- 
ed States reserve unto themselves all rights of 
property in the public domainand other property 
ceded by said treaty, free from taxes and assess- 
ments of any kind by said State; and also the 
power of disposing of the same, including the 
right of adjusting all claims and titles to the same, 
derived from foreign Governments, in such man- 
ner as Congress shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. And le it further enacted, That all the 
laws of the United States which are not locally 
inapplicable shall have the same force and effect 
within the said State of California as elsewhere 
in the United States. The said State shall be di- 
vided into two judicial districts, to be known as 
the Eastern and Western districts of California ; 


_and that portion thereof which lies west of the —- 


meridian of longitude from Washington shall 
constitute the Western district, and all that, part 
of said territory east of said meridian line shall 
comprise the Eastern district. A district court 
shall be held in each of said districts, to consist of 
one judge in each, who shall reside therein, and 
be called the district judge. The said judges in 
their respective districts shall hold three sessions 
of their Courts annually, to commence On the first 
Mondays in June, October, and February, in 
each year ; and the said judges shall, in their re- 
spective districts, in all things, have and exercise 
the same jurisdiction and powers which were giv- 
en by law to the judges of the Kentucky district, 
under an act entitled “An act to establish the 
judicial courts of the United States,” and an act 
entitled “ An act in addition to an act to establish 
the judicial courts of the United States,” approved 
the 2d day of March, 1793, and the acts supple- 
mental thereto. The said judges shall each ap- 
point his own clerk, who shall receive and keep 
the records of the court at the place of holding 
the same, and shall receive for services performed 
by him the same fees to which the clerk of the 
Kentucky court is entitled for similar services. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted,- That there 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for each 
of said districts, a district judge, an attorney for 
the United States, and a marshal. The judges 
shall each receive an annual salary of two thou- 
sand dollars, to commence from the date of ap- 
pointment, and be paid at the Troasury of the 
United States. The district attorney shall, in 
addition to his stated fees, be paid, by the United 
States, two hundred dollars annually, as full com- 
pensation for extra services. The marshal shall 
perform the same duties, be subject to the same 
regulations and penalties, and be entitled to the 
same fees, as are provided for and prescribed to 
marshals in other districts, and shall, moreover, 
be entitled to the sum of two hundred dollars an- 
nually, as a compensation for all extra services. 

Sec. 4. And be it furiher enacted, That, until the 
next general census and apportionment, the said 
State shall be entitled to two Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States. 


Want of room prevents full comment. How the 
people, living two thousand miles apart, are to 
unite in the organization of a State Government, 
the election of its officers, and the administration 
of justice, doth not appear. 

Any project, however monstrous, if it can be 
used to serve the point of etiquette with slave- 
holders, will receive favor among certain Senators. 
It will be observed that the eastern boundary of 
the new State is not defined. _ 

One object of the scheme, we perceive, is, to 
pave the way for the absorption of the greater 
portion of New Mexico by Texas, and its con- 
sequent conversion into slave soil, while at the 
same time a chance is given for the toleration of 
Slavery in California under State authority. 

The friends of Free Soil will not consent to 
this spoliation of New Mexico, and they will 
forever resist the admission of one State to be 
hereafter formed, which shall tolerate slavery. 
Gentlemen, the question cannot be dodged. 

re Re 


For the National Era. 


THE PEACE CONVENTION AT BRUSSELS. 


Still in thy streets, oh Paris! doth the stain 

Of blood defy the cleans'ng autumn rain; 

Still breaks the smoke Messina’s ruins through, 
And Naples mourns that new Bartholomew 
When squalid beggary, for a dole of bread, 

At a crown’d murderer’s beck of license, fed 

The yawning trenches with her noble dead; 
Still, doomed Vienna, through thy stately halls 
The shell goes crashing and the red shot falls, 
And, leagued to crush thee on thy Danube’s side, 
The bearded Croat and Bosniak spearman ride ; 
Still in that vale where Himmalaya’s at.ow 

Melts round the cornfields and the vines be'ow, 
The Sikh’s hot cannon, answering ba!! for ball, 
Flames in the breach of Mouttan’s shattered wall; 
On Ceenab’s side the vulture seeks the slain, 
Ard Sutleje paints with blood its banks again 





“What folly, then,’’ the faithless critic cries, 
With sneering lip, and wise, world-knowing eycs, 
“While fort to fort and post to post repeat 

The ceaseless challenge of the war-drum’s heat, 
And round the green earth, tothe church-bell’s chime, 
The morning gun-fire of the camp keeps time, 

To dream of peace amidst a world in arms, 

Of swords to ploughshares changed by scriptural charms, 
Of nations drunken with the wine of blood 
Staggering to take the Pledge of Brotherhood, 
Like tipplers answering Father Mathew’s call; 
The sullen Spaniard and the mad-cap Gaul, - 

The bull-dog Briton yielding but with life. 

The Yankee swaggering with his Bowie kt ife, 
The Russ from banquets with the vulture shared, 
The blood still dripping from his amber beard, 
Quitting their mad Berserker dance to hear 

The dull, meek droning of a drab-coat seer ; 
Leaving the sport of Presi’ ents and Kings, 
Where men for dice each titled gambler flings, 
To meet alternate on the Seine and Thames, 

For tea and gossip, like old country dames. 

No! let the cravens plead the weakling’s cant, 
Let Cobden cipher, and let Vincent rant, 

Let Sturge preach peace to democratic throngs, 
And Burritt, stammering through his hundred tongues, 
Repeat in all his ghostly lesson o’er, 

Timed to the pauses of the battery’s roar, 

Check Ban or Kaiser with a barricade 

Of ‘Olive Leaves’ and ‘ Resolutions’ made, 

Svike guns with pointed scripture-texts, and hope 
To capsize navies with a windy trope; 

Still shall the Glory and the Pomp of War 

Along their train the shouting millions draw ; 
Still dusty Labor to the passing Brave 

His cap shall doff, and Beauty’s kerchief wave; 
Still shall the Bard to Valor tune his song, 

Stin Hero-worship kueel before the Strong ; 

Rosy and sleek, the sable-gowned divine, 

Oer his third bottle of suggestive wine, 

‘To plam’d and sworded auditors shall prove 
Their trade accordant with the Law of Love; 

And Chureh for State, and State for Church shall fight, 
And both agree, that Might alone is Right!” 


Despite of sneers like these, oh, faithful few! 
Who dare to hold God's word and witness true, 
Whose clear eyed faith transcends our evil time, 
And o’er the present wilderness of crime 

Sees the calm Future with its robes of green, 

Its fleece-flecked mountains, and soft streams between, 
Still keep the path which duty bids ye tread, 
Though worldly-wisdom shake its cautious head. 
No truth from Heaven descends upon our sphere, 
Withont the greeting of the skeptie’s sneer, 
Denied and mocked at, till its blessings fall 
Common as dew and sanshine over all, 


Then o’er Earth’s war field, till its strife shall cease, 
Like Morven's harpers sing your song of peace ; 

As in old fable rang the Thracian’s lyre 

Midst howl of fiends and roar of penal fire, 

Till the fierce din to pleasing murmurs fell, 

And love subdued the maddened heart of hell. 
Loud, once again, that holy song atongue, 

Which the glad angels of the Advent sung, 

Their cradle-anthem for the Saviour’s birth, 
Glory to God, and peace unto the earth! 

Through the mad Discord send that calming word 
Which wind and wave on wild Gennésereth heard, 
Lift in Christ’s name His Cross against the Sword' 
Not vain the vision which the provhets saw, 
Skirting with green the fiery waste of war, 
Through the hot sand-gleam looming soft and alm 
On the sky’s rim the fountain-shading palm. 

Still lives for Earth which fiends so long bave trod, 
The great hope resting on the truth of Go!— 

Evil shall cease, and Violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day 


J.G. W. 


Mr. Bortanp, already elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Mr. Sevier, former Senator from 
Arkansas, has also been elected United States 











Senator for six years from the 4th March next. 


“& TAYLOR REPUBLICAN PARTY.” 


There are indications that the work of disor- 
ganization iu the old parties, commenced during 
the late canvass for the Presidency, has received 
a new impulse from the election of General Tay- 
lor... The tone of the Democratic journals of the 
non-slaveholding States, from which we are pre- 
senting copious extracts, shows that the Demo- 
cratic party can never be united again upon the 
Baltimore platform. Nothing but the incorpora- 
tion of the Anti-Slavery principle in its creed 
can save it from utter anarchy. 
On what principles, under what leadership, the 
old Whig party intends to rally, it is impossible 
to predict: indeed, where that party is, no man 
can tell. It was not the Whig party, we repeat ; 
it was General Taylor who triumphed in the late 
election. We speak not at random. High Whig, 
or what was, Whig authority, sustains the asser- 
tion. So well convinced are many of the old 
Whig leaders of the truth of the statement, that 
they have announced the project of a new organi- 
zation, to be styled “ The Taylor Republican Party.” 
The Hon. John M. Clayton was the first con- 
spicuous advocate of Taylor, who broached this 
scheme. In a speech delivered at Brandywine 
Springs, on the 28th of October last, he thus 
shufiied aside the old Whig party : 


“We are on the eve of a revolution in the poli- 
tics of the country. A new and mighty y is 
rearing its gigantic form before the world. It is 
not merely the Whig party, nor yet the Demo- 
cratic party—not the Native party nor the For- 
eign party—not the Free Soil party nor the Sla- 
very party—it is the great Toylor Republican 

rty, of which the distinguished characteristic 
is identical with that which brought the old, the 
real, the genuine, Democratic party into power in 
1801 The shibboleth of that party is the right 
of the majority to govern. It is utterly opposed to 
kingly power under a republican name. It will 
tolerate no monocracy, no monarchy, no aristoc- 
racy, no toryism. No disguise, under falsely as 
sumed names, will be permitted to gull or de- 
ceive it. Republican it is and will remain, and it 
will gather and grow as long as our Constitution 
and country shall endure.” 


The North American, of Philadelphia, placed 
this extract at the head of its columns, declaring 
its intention to keep it there—and it added— 


“None of our political friends can read it 
without perceiving that it expresses the true 
doctrine, true for to-day and for to-morrow, in re- 
gard to the great party which now labors for the 
election of General Taylor to the Presidency. It 
is the great Republican party, whose cause is that 
of the People versus their would-be rulers—the 
cause of right constitutional government and true 
Democratic freedom—the cause of Democracy 
itself against veto-ooracy—the cause of Congress, 
the States, and twenty millions of freemen, against 
the tyranny of the one-man power, as claimed by 
the insolence of a Presidential candidate, and sus- 
tained by the servility of the band of office-hold- 
ing demagogues who would make him their and 
the country’s master. It is a party in which all 
true citizens who love the Republic, and hate 
monarchical sentiments and practices, can meet 
on @ common basis, and fraternize in a common 
feeling, uniting their efforts for a common pur- 
pose—a party which is daily swelled by such ac- 
cessions, and deserves to receive them. In a 
word, “the great Taylor Republican party,” 
which Mr. Clayton shows to be identical in prin- 
ciple with “the old Democratic party” of 1801. 
and destined, like it, to be a mighty, a victorious, 
& permanent one.” 

We dismissed all this from our thoughts at 
first, as innocent clap-trap—a rhetorical patriot- 
ism always in vogue during an electioneering 
canvass, and designed to inveigle the simple. But 
we were mistaken. The supposed sham turns out 
to bea reality. The work of organizing a new 
party has been seriously commenced at Whig 
headquarters in Philadelphia. The men, the 
plan, the principles and purposes of this new 
party will be understood by the following edito- 
rial in the North American of the 29th ult. : 

TAYLOR REPUBLICAN ASSOCIATION. 

In our columns of this morning we publish a 
call, numerously signed, for a meeting, to be held 
at the Chinese Museum, this evening, to organize 
& Taylor Republican Association. The object of 
this movement, as we understand it, is to enable 
the voters of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
who aided in the election of General Taylor, and 
who desire to give to his Administration an ener- 
getic and united support, to meet together on a 
common platform on terms of perfect equality, 
and in a spirit of fraternal concord. 

It is a fact, which no sensible man desires to 
conceal, and no truthful man will venture to deny, 
that the victory in this State—and especially in 
the county of Philadelphia—was achieved, not by 
Whigs alone, but by a uuion of the entire Whig 
party with thousands of conscientious men who 
had previously been connected with other and 
different party organizations. This union re- 
sulted from no political management or intrigue, 
from no arrangement of leaders with leaders for 
the mere distribution of spoils ; but it resulted 
from the deep-seated conviction of the people 
themselves, that their interests had been sacri- 
ficed, and their dearest rights disregarded, by the 
existing dynasties, and from an equally deep- 
seated determination to overthrow those dynas- 
ties. Into this union, under the pressure of the 
public necessities, men of all party denominations 
entered ; and, first at the Governor’s election, and 
subsequently at the Presidential election, concen- 
trated their efforts to achieve the great triumphs 
which those elections secured. And it is with a 
view of perpetuating those triumphs—of perma- 
nently establishing the principles that the people, 
through their chosen representatives, should 
govern, unrestrained by the will of one man—that 
the industry of the country shall be protected 
against ruinous foreign competition—that the 
Government shall not be permitted to dissociate 
its own interests from the interests of the citizens 
at large—it is for the purpose of securing, in 
this section at least, the predominance of those 
principles, that this meeting has been called, and 
the + enone it intends to form has been pro- 
pos 


: 


The basis of the Taylor Republican Associa- 
tion will be the creed proclaimed by General 
Taylor himself in his letter to Captain Allison 
That creed is so familiar to all, that it need not 
be repeated here. It recognises the popular sov- 
ereignty.in its broadest and amplest sense. It 
disavows the dangerous and despotic practice of 
undue Executive authority. It regards public 
place and power not as mere vehicles of personal 
or partisan aggrandizement, but as great trusts to 
be administered for the general welfare. 

Upon this simple but comprehensive platform, 
Whigs and Democrats, Natives and naturalized 
citizens, can all gather together, and join their 
labors in maintaining and defending those rights 
which corrupt rulers have assailed, and protect- 
ing those interests which the same class of rulers 
have endangered. 

We have no doubt the meeting to-night will be 
large and harmonious ; and we trust and believe 
that its action will be such as to promote, in the 
wisest and best way, the great object for which it 
is to be convened. 

If this example be generally followed, the 
Whig party will cease to be; but it is certainly 
part of a general scheme of policy concocted by 
the leading friends of General Taylor. The 
plain object is, to substitute a new party for the 


Whig party, with a new basis and a new title— 
the basis, the Allison Letter, the title, the Taylor 


Republican party. 

It is certainly 9 novel spectacle, that an old, re- 
spectable party, embracing, from time to time, 
nearly one-half the American People, illustrated 
during its career by numerous statesmen of dis- 
tinguished talents, should be unceremoniously 
pushed aside by its recognised leaders, to make 
way for a new party, which has received its life, 
its creed, its title, from a mere soldier, who has 
never held civil office, who has pasaed forty years 
of his life in the camp, and who has never paid 
any attention to the political questions that have 
agitated the country! How many of the Whig 
People will be found consenting to the new ar- 
rangement, we know not. Names, with some men, 
stand for principles; and when the name of Jom 
M. Crayton is recognised as chief architect of 
the’ new party, multitudes of confiding Whigs 
will inquire no further. 

But the platform of the Taylor Republican 
party is a rare one. It is simply the Allison Let- 
ter of General Taylor; which, 28 our readers 
recollect, enumerated no principles, avowed pref- 
erence for no measures of public policy. It was 
merely a definition of the rale which in General 
Taylor’s judgment, ought to govern the exercise 
of the Veto power by the President—not an ex- 
pression of opinion concerning a single question 
in which the American People are interested. 
And this definition of the "Veto power of the 
President, is to constitute the basis, the entire 





platform of & party, which, while it can have 
nothing to do with a Presidential election for 


—_—__. 


four years to come, will be bound to engage in 
numerous elections for members of the State 
Legislatures and for Congress, that must decid. 
on the very questions concerning which the A\li- 
son Letter is silent! 

It would rather puzzle one of these Taylor Re. 
publicans to tell what great things his party is to 
accomplish. ‘“ We go for the right of the majorir, 
to govern!” he exclaims—“ that is our principle. 
Who denies it? Are bills passed in Congress by 
a minority? Does anybody propose that the 
majority shall be governed by the minority? Is 
it the intention of the Taylor Republican mem- 
bers of Congress to pass a law that the majority 
shall govern ? 

“ You don’t take the idea,” he persists. I mean 
that we go against the exercise of the Veto power, 
except in cases of a clear violation of the Consti- 
tution, or manifestly hasty legislation.” Well, 
the President-elect is with you. What do you 
want more? Is the Taylor Republican party in 
Congress about to propose that the Constitution 
be so amended as to prohibit the exercise of the 
Veto power, except as before excepted? Do you 
intend to make that, the great question of the next 
Administration ? 


“Oh, but we are utterly opposed to monocracy, 
monarchy, aristocracy, and toryism.” Ah! this, 
then, is your platform. You intend to pass a bill 
in the next Congress, against the toleration of 
“monocracy, monarchy, aristocracy, and tory- 
ism !” 

The theory of the oriental philosopher, accord- 
ing to which the world rested on the back of a 
tortoise, has found its rival in this new project, 
which proposes to build an immense party on 
the basis of the Allison Letter. 

Since writing the foregoing, a large meeting, 
called by some thousands of the citizens of Phila” 
delphia, has been held in that place, the report 
of the proceedings of which is published at length 
in the North American. The meeting organized 
by the election of a President, and almost innu- 
merable Vice Presidents and Secretaries. ‘I'he 
following address and resolutions were submitted 
by Judge Coxe, and adopted : 

ADDRESS. 

The military career of General Taylor has 
closed, and the hero of many a hard-fought field 
who never lost a battle, reposes on his laurels. 
His first campaign as a statesman has commenced 
with the battle of the ballot-boxes ; and we, who 
have rallied under his victorious banner, have 
assembled, not merely to rejoice in our civil vic- 
tory and moral revolution, but to endeavor to se- 
cure to our country all the blessings expected to 
reault from them by the elevation of our Chief to 
the Chair of Washington, by sustaining his Ad- 
ministration in carrying out the wholesome prin- 
ciples which were involved in the contest, and 
for whose violation the present Federal Adminis- 
tration has been rebuked and repudiated by the 
People. 

We have thought it expedient, for this pur- 
pose, to estabtish an Association of the friends of 
General Taylor, under the name of the Taylo, 
—- Association. 

ithout intending at this time to dilate upon 
the principles and policy of the Taylor Republi- 
can party, it may be proper to state that our 
Association is based upon the great principles of 
popular sovereignty, as proclaimed by General 
Taylor in his celebrated Allison Letters, prior to 
his election, and now fully ratified by his coun- 
trymen. 

These principles of popular rights and public 
interest will afford useful and intellectual occu- 
pation to the Society, while its exertions in the 
support of President Taylor and his Adminis- 
tration, in future local and general operations, 
are too obvious to require us to dwell on them in 
detail. 

The Association will also present to all the 
friends of General Taylor a point of union which 
has not heretofore existed, and which is generally 
desired by them, and required by the interests 
of the country. 

Resolved, That this meeting do now resolve it- 
self into a Society, to be called The Taylor Repnu)- 
lican Association. i 

Resolved, That a Committee of —— be appoint- 
ed to prepare and report a constitution for the 
Association. 

Resolved, That we congratulate all the People 
upon their triomph in the election of their can- 
didate, General Zachary Taylor, to the Presi- 
dential chair, thereby sustaining their honor, 
their rights, their interests, and the Constitution 
of our country ; and that we pledge ourselves to 
sustain the Taylor cause with industry and zeal, 
to the best of our ability, in the Association we 
have instituted. 

The Allison Letter, it seems, is to be the store- 
house of wisdom for the new party. Its principles 
will afford “a useful and intellectual occupation” 
to its members. Night after night the old poli- 
ticians, who have become as little children, and the 
young ones, who have no need to become such, will 
assemble with devout eagerness to improve their 
intellects by a profound study of. the mystical 
doctrine of the Veto Power, as propounded in the 
Allison Letter. The newly discovered and sub- 
lime truth that the “majority ought to govern” 
always, except when the President thinks their 
government unconstitutional, and that other ori- 
ginal Taylor Republican doctrine, as expounded 
by the Hon. John M. Clayton, that no toleration 
ought to be given to “mo-nocracy, mo-narchy, 
aris-tocracy, and toryism,” will strengthen and 
expand their intellectual organization till it almost 
rival that which gave those principles birth. 

But passing by the intellectual part of this en- 
tertainment, let us look at the political bearings 
of the project. 

After the Address and Resolutions, the rhetoric 
followed. Mr. Meredith stated that he was pres- 
ent, because he was a Repullican. Dr. Mitchell 
said “ there was a time when he (General Taylor) 
stood before the People only as a great and glo- 
rious military hero; but the progress of time re- 
vealed new traits in the old chief, and gave to 
his character the glory of a second Washington!” 
Mr. McMichael, one of the proprietors and editors 
of the North American, said : 

“That he did not wonder that men who had 
hitherto belonged to various parties should dis- 
play a little hesitation incoming forward to unite 
thus in a new organization. But it must come to 
this in the end. The election of General Taylor 
was not a party but a national triumph, and he 
will be the President not of a party, but the whole 
People. As such an Executive, he will not be 
influenced by cliques, factions, or cabals. He said 
he knew that there were those who thought the 
movement premature. ‘To such he would say, 
that this is but the germ of a movement which 
must eventually spread all over the country. 

“ Mr. MeM. said, that in all his speeches in the 
Inte canvass he had asked for the election of Gen. 
Taylor, not as the cindidate of a party, but of the 
whole independent People. The canvass was at- 
tended with success ; and he was free to say, that 
had not the People of Pennsylvania, without dis- 
tinction of party, rallied around the old chief, he 
could not have been elected. And now that suc- 
cess had been attained, this movement endeavored 
te effect an organization which should give per- 
manency to our triumph.” 

Charles B. Penrose said: 


“ That the Taylor party of Pennsylvania, at the 
late election, was composed of 185,000 voters, men 
of all parties. Unless some such movement as this 
is made, how can that vast body be kept together 
hy common principles and common feelings? . . . 
It may be objected that now, immediately after the 
battle has been fought and won, is net the moment 
for such a formation. In his opinion, this was just 
the time. The parts which cohered to form the Tay- 
lor party needed such an organization to keep them 
together. Are there not other elections coming, 
and shall this great patriotic army be dissolved ? 
He had heard, with surprise, that there was some 
opposition to this movement. He could tell such 
opponents that, however it might be here, through- 
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out the country there would be a general approval 
of it. The People would rally to its support, and 
it would spread everywhere throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, embracing every true 
patriot who had disinterestedly united in the sup- 
port of General Taylor. (Tremendous cheering)” 

J. W. Ashmead followed, and in reply to a 
question’ by J. M. Kennedy, “as to whether this 
was intended to be a city, state, or national move- 
ment, the speaker replied that this was the germ 
of a movement which would spread all over the 
country. It would be responded to promptly from 
all quarters.” ’ 

“W..S. Price, Esq, from the Committee to 
draft a Constitution, then read the one which 
they had agreed upon. It, was unanimously 
adopted. In relation to the purposes of the move- 
ment and its nationality, Mr. P. stated that the 
bare announcement had brought a committee from 
Trenton, N. J., to learn its plan and to follow in 
its wake. This announcement was received with 
great applause. 

“ George Lippard, Esq, then addressed the meet- 
ing. He said that he united in the movement, 
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not as a Native, not as a Whig, not as a ecguncy 
but as an indepedent man. The People woul 
rally to its support.” 

Enough. The Whig party adopted an independ- 
ent candidate, Who professed no opinions respect- 
ing any political question ; and, to harmonize its 
position with his, the Philadelphia Convention 
refrained from the utterance of any opinions. 
General Taylor was elected by the People, by men 
of all organizations, say these leading Whigs of 
Philadelphia. “What, then, shall we do? We 
must follow the example set by the Philadelphia 
Convention, and make the position of General 
Taylor our position. Where he goes, we will go; 
what he believes, we will believe; his people shall 
be our people, his will, our will. We are no lon- 
ger Whigs, or Natives, or Democrats—we are 
simply the People, or, to be more definite, Taylor 
Republicans —his name, our name; his creed on 
the veto power, our sole platform! The Whig 
party was—it performed its mission — it is not. 
Peace to its ashes, whence has arisen a Party, 
still better adapted to the crisis.” 

As this disorganization of the Whig Party has 
already been consummated at Philadelphia, and a 
similar work is to be carried on throughout the 
country, the question which every man, hitherto 
a Whig, has to decide, is, “ where shall I go?” 

To help toa right decision, we will would refer 
him to the resolutions agreed upon by the Buffalo 
Convention, in support of which, at the late elec- 
tion, three hundred thousand voters cast their 
votes. The badge of these men is, not devotion to 
a man, but a series of well-defined, all-important 
principles. There is something in the title, “ Free 
Democracy,” more compatible with the intelligence 
and self-respect of a free People, than in that of 
“Taylor Republicans.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Massacuusetrs QUARTERLY Revirw. No. V. De- 
cember, ISi8. Boston: Coolidge & Wiley. 

This has been pronounced by several journals 
the best number of the Massachusetts Quarterly 
yet issued ; and we concur in the opinion. The 
subjects are well chosen, and treated generally in 
a masterly style. It opens with a characteristic 
article, from the pen of Theodore Parker, we 
should judge, on the Political Destination of Amer- 
ica. There is little formal logic, but a great deal 
of genius about it; and where the writer does 
not permit his intensity of thought to urge him 
into extravagance, he is witty, profound, and elo- 
quent by turns. The important subjects of Postal 
Reform and the Free Soil movement, occupy a 
large space in this number. 








Lonvon Quarterty Revinw. October, 1818. New York: 
Leonard Seott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The London Quarterly is largely literary. 
The affairs of the Germanic States, France, Italy, 
and Ireland, are discussed somewhat briefly, 
while literary reviews occupy a large proportion 
of its pages. 





Tue Evinsuren Revigw. October, 1818. New York: 
Leonard Seott & Co. For sale as above. 

The opening article on Mills’s Political Econ- 
omy presents a view of the remedies of social 
evils, different from that embraced in the radical 
comments of the Westminster on the same work, 
A long article on Revolution and Reform under- 
takes to harmonize conservatism and progress. 
A learned dissertation follows on Ethnology or 
the science of races. Some literary reviews are 
given, and the number closes with an article on 
the state of Europe, the only one on foreign af- 
fairs. 





Tue DaaugRREOTYPE AND ForsiaNn Miscetcany. Bos- 
ton: Cfosby & Nichols. 

A compilation, in part, from the periodical pub- 
lications of England, France, and Germany. It 
is handsomely got up, appearing in successive 
numbers on the second and fourth Saturdays of 
every month, so that they form two volumes a 
year, each of 500 pages. The terms are $3 per 
annum, always in advance. 

It has reached its third volume, of which we 
have received four numbers. It seems to us that the 
selections are made with good taste, and 80 as to 
provide a delightful entertainment for readers. 
The design of the work is furnish the American 
public “ with a faithful view of all the noblest 
efforts made in the great world of European lite- 
rature.” 





Lirre.u’s Livinc Acs. December 16, 1848. Boston: E. 
Littell & Co. 

Our readers have doubtless noticed from time 
to time the advertisement in our columns of this 
mirror of foreign literature. It isan admirably 
conducted publication, and has lately enhanced 
its value by securing the correspondence of Mr. 
Walsh, so long the Paris correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer. 

Although we do not always sympathize with his 
spirit, or approve his principles, we like to read 
his letters, for the facts they contain, and the ex- 
cellent digest they present of the course of events 
and the opinions of the press abroad. 





Tue TuroLocivat Lectures oF THE Late Rev. Davin 
Bocug, D. D. Edited by the Rev. J.S.C. F. Frey. New 
York: Lewis Colby. 

Towards the close of the last century, the 
Missionary Seminary at Gosport, England, was 
established, and Dr. Bogue was appointed sole 
instructor. For the use of the students he com- 
posed this Course of Lectures on Theology, Di- 
vine Revelation, Biblical Criticism, Dispensations 
of Religion, Church History, Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, Sacred Geography, Composition of Sermons, 
and the Pastoral Office; and by their aid, it is 
stated, he educated, without any assistant teacher, 
four hundred ministers, many of them highly 
distinguished, some of whom are still living. For 
the first time, they have lately beet given to the 
world by Mr. Frey, who was one of the Doctor’s 
students for four years. The American edition 
is published in two neat volumes. If we were 
about to become a theological student, we would 
ask no better method of study than that so clearly 
and beautifully pursued in these lectures. Every 
part of it is suggestive of thought, and must lead 
to definite, fruitful, satisfactory research. 





Essays AND Reviews. By Edwin P. Whipple. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Booksellers, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

These essays and reviews will amply repay a 
reading. Some of them deserve to be studied: 
With three or four exceptions, they have ap- 
peared at different.times in the North American 
and the American Review; but their merit enti- 
tles them to a place by themselves. The work is 
published in two handsome volumes, the articles 
in the first bearing the titles—Macaulay, Poets 
and Poetry’ of America, Talfourd, Woods, 
James’s Novels, Sydney Smith, Daniel Webster, 
Neals History of the Paritans, Wordsworth, 
English Poets of the Nineteenth Century, Vaga- 
ries of Volition. The second presents an equal 
variety of interesting topics. We have not time 
or room te notice this production according to 
its deserving, but can only say that it contains 
much discriminating and profound criticism, em- 
bodied in a style of commanding strength. 


My Morugr. By. Rev. Albert- Bushnell, Missionary to 
Africa. Oberlin, Ohio. J. M. Fiteh. 

A very pleasing record by an estimable son, of 
the piety of an excellent mother, designed chief- 
ly, we presume, to provoke mothers to good works, 
and quicken their interest in the cause of mis- 
sions. It is a neat little. volame, very prettily 
bound, with a preface and a poem, by Mrs. Sig- 
ourney. 


—__—_— 


“THE GREAT ISSUE.” 


This is the title of the ablest pamphict which 
has been called forth by the Free Soil Question. 
Itis from the pen ‘of 0.C. Garilinér, Associate 


Etitor of the Democratic Review, before that |’ 


once popular and liberal journal fell’ into the 


hands of Hunkers in politics and smatterers in 


literature Ina clear, vigorous style, occasional- 
y rising into eloquence, it gives a brief and’ con- 
densed historical sketch of the Free Bolt Gives: 
tion in the United States, from the Congresses of 
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THE NATIONAL ERA, WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 14, 


1848. 














1774 and 1787 to the present time. Although in- 
tended to bear upon the late Presidential contest, 
neither its topic, nor the manner of treating it, 
has a local or temporary character, being nothing 
less than a history of the progress of the great 
leading idea of the Declaration of Independence. 
It isa work which is far better adapted to the 
present calm than to the hurry and turmoil which 
preceded the election; and we know of no better 
service which our Free Soil Associations could 
offer to the cause of Freedom, than the wide cir- 
culation of it among the honest and well-disposed 
but mistaken masses who voted for Cass and 
Taylor. 

W.C.Bryant & Co. of New York, and B. B. 
Mussey & Co., of Boston, are publishers; 176 
pages, at 25 cents. J.G. W. 





For the National Era. 


STRENGTH OF SIN. 


BY MISS PHQ@BE CAREY. 


How lately and this beautiful earth 
Was shut by darkness from my sight, 
- And all the mighty arch of blue a 
Was sparkling with its worlds of light. 


Waning and waning, one by one 
They vanished as the day-star rose, 
Till, lo! along the distant billa 
é fire of sunrise burns and glows. 


And turning from the hosts of heaven 
To the calm beauty of the earth 

I feel what goodness must be His, 
Who spoke its glories into birth. 


More than our hearts can comprehend, 
Or our weak, blinded eyes can see, 
The wisdom and the love of God, 
How mighty and how vast they be! 


Too fair for us to hate or leave 

This world His hand has placed us in, 
But for the presence and the power 

Of that most fiery serpent, sin— 


That first in Eden’s peaceful shade 
Uncoiled ite bright and deadly folds, 
And living still, and unsubdued, 
Sends its dark poison through our souls. 


But from his creatures, blind and lost, 
God never wholly turned aside, 

As power to save us from the curse 
Was sent us when the Saviour died. 


All that is left us under heaven, 
Hope of the lost and sin enslaved, 
The only name on earth that’s given, 
Whereby the soula of men are saved. 


Thanks unto God, that He was sent, 
A sacred warfare to begin, 
That in the end shall surely crush 
And bind the infernal strength of sin! 


That by Him it shall be at last 
Out from this fair creation hurled, 
Who gave its death-blow when the cross 
Was darkly planted in the world. 


And thanks to Him, that whep the son] 
In agony for mercy calls, 

Right in the shadow of that cross 
The sunlight of His pardon falla. 


—_—_@— 


THE REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


We commend this interesting report to the at- 
tention of our readers. For the sake of making 
room, we omit a few brief passages of no general 
interest. 

It is a document full of encouragement to the 
friends of low postage. For eight years preceed- 
ing the act of 1845, reducing the rates of postage, 
there was an annual average deficiency in the rev- 
enues of the Department of about $125,000. Dur- 
ing the same period, the total amount of trans- 
portation was diminished 12,000 miles ; “so that 
if the high rates of postage had been continued, 
the service must have been greatly reduced, or 
large sums of money been annually drawn from 
the Treasury for its use.” This is one fact. 

The act of 1845 reduced the rates more than 
one-half. At the close of the first year, under the 
reduced rates, the deficit wee less than had been 
apprehended, being only $597,098 ; at the close of 
the second, it was but $25,417; while at the end 
of the third year, June 30th, 1848, there was a 
surplus of $172,232 beyond the proper expenses 
of the year. This is another fact. 

Then consider the following table : 

Last year of High Postage. 





Revenue - 008 $4,289,841.80 
Expenditure - - + 4,320,731.99 
Excess of expenditure - 30,890.19 


First year of Reduced Postage. 


Revenue - - - - $3,487,199 
Expenditure - = - - + 4,084,296 
Excess of expenditure - 597,097 
Third year of Reduced Postage. 
Revenue - : - - $4,374,077 
Expenditure - - - - 4,198,845 
Excess ofrevenue - - 175,232 


While the expenditure has been diminished, 
and the revenue augmented under the reduced 
rates, the number of post offices has been multi- 
plied, and the amount of service greatly increased. 





Number of post offices in 1845 - 14,103 
Number of post offices in 1848 - 16,159 
Increase in three years - - 2,056 


Annual transportation, July 1st, 1845. 35,634,269 
Annual transportation, July 1st, 1848 41,012,579 


Increase in three years - - 5,378,310 
These are some of the prominent facts disclosed 
in the report. They show that, although the 
Postmaster General was opposed in the first in- 
stance to an immediate reduction of the rates of 
postage, he has accomplished much in carrying 
the new system into successful operation. He 
has conducted his Department with energy, econ- 
omy, and vigilance, and deserves high commenda- 
tion for the fidelity he has manifested to the in- 
terests of the public in his dealings with contract- 
ors and railroad and steamboat corporations. The 
country is certainly not indebted to him for the new 
system of postage, but it is indebted to him 
largely for the economical arrangements that have 
promoted its success. 

We wish we could express as unqualified ap- 
probation of the views of the Postmaster General 
in relation to a further reduction of postage as 
we have, ofhis mode of management under the pres- 
ent rates. But there are points in the report 
from which we are obliged to dissent. It is as- 
sumed that the Post Office Department ought to 
be a self-sustaining concern, and for the following 
reasons: 

“ A large number of the people have little or no 
connection with the mail system. To subject that 
class to share the burden of its support. by a di- 
rect tax, or by imposts levied upon the necessa- 
ries of life, would meet, it is believed, the appro- 
bation of but few disinterested citizens.” 

Now, we cannot but believe that the portion 
of the people, having no connection with the mail 
system, so far from being large, is very inconsid- 
erable. 

The great majority of the free population de- 
rives direct, and the whole an indirect benefit from 
the mail system. How many families are without 
newspapers, received through the mail, or with- 
out distant friends or relations from whom they 
occasionally expect letters by mail? And we have 
the testimony of the Postmaster General himself 
that every part of the Union, every person, every 
interest, derives advantage at least indirectly 
from the mail. é 

“The means,” he remarks, “ which a well-di- 
gested, cheap mail system affords, of a rapid in- 
terchange of ideas between different and distant 
sections of the et angi and the consequent in-: 
crease of knowledge ; its influence upon society, 
but little, if any, less than that of printing; ite 
importance to every interest, social, commercial, 


'| and political, would justify the answer, that a 


lower rate of postage should be adopted, if it can 
be done without a ure from that principle 
heretofore mainta in the country—that 
Department should be sustained from its own re- 
sources. 
“A system so intimately connected with all 
other interests, and the a reaper prosperity 
of the people—so diversified in its operations, so 
minute in its details—requires a careful examin- 
ation of any suggestions for its improvement, and 
adoption of such only as experience proves 


L 


the 
will be useful to the citizens, and render it more 


What injustice there would be in appropriat- 
ing, if necessary, a portion of moneys out of the 
Treasury to sustain a system so vital to every 
section and interest of our country, we cannot un- 

erstand. Appropriations are made for thearmy, 
vy, Indian affairs, improvements of our coast,, 
} &c., because they are great public interests—but 
not one of them surpasses in importance the great 
interest in which are involved the social, political, 
and commercial intercourse of the people with 





But it may be said, these other interests are of 














such a nature that they cannct provide for them- 
selves, while the mail system can be made self- 
supporting. True, and that is the real basis on 
which to rest the policy of making its own reve- 
nues pay its own expenses. It should be made to 
sustain itself, because it can do so, and not because 
it is a partial interest, and therefore has no right 
to claim support from the general revenue. For, 
let it be assumed that a system of cheap postage 
cannot be sustained without drafts upon the 
Treasury of the United States, then we hold that 
the drafts should be made. It would be right 
that the whole should pay for what benefits the 
whole. 

The Postmaster General recommends the adop- 
tion of a uniform rate of five cents for all distan- 
ces, on all letters of half an ounce and under. 
Less, he thinks, would not sustain the Depart- 
ment. It was confidently predicted by the oppo- 
nents of cheap postage, that the reduction already 
effected would make the Department a burden on 
the Treasury, and even its advocates supposed 
that such would be the fact for many years. All 
are disappointed, though the principle of low post- 
age has been only partially adopted, and, of 
course, not had a chance to show its full power ; in 
the third year of its operation, the Department 
not only has been relieved from an annual deficit 
of $125,000, but shows a surplusof revenue, while 
the service has been extended more than five 
thousand miles! 

We repeat, these results have been accomplish- 
ed by only a partial application of the principle. 

The Postmaster now proposes an extension of 
it, but not its full application. The uniform rate 
of five cents will, we doubt not, be productive of 
good fesults. Correspondence between distant 
points will be stimulated, and numerous letters 
brought intothe mail, which now contribute noth- 
ing to its resources. But why stop at this partial 
good? The change will not meet the wants of 
the community—it will not counteract the great 
evil—we mean the carriage of letters out of the 
mail between points where letters now bear the 
rate of five cents, as they formerly only bore that 
of six anda quarter. The benefits of low post- 
age will never be fully realized till these distan- 
ces are brought within its operation.. A single 
fact stated by the Postmaster General is worth 
more than a volume of abstract discussion on this 
subject. He says: 

“One other consequence, expected by the friends 
of the act of 1845, and which was relied on as a 
certain means of improving their revenue, has not 
been realized. It was confidently believed that, 
by such a reduction in the rates of postage, the 
business of the expresses would be made unprofit- 
able and be abandoned. This has not been the 
case. The business, it is believed, between the 
principal cities, is continued with much activity, 
and the revenue seriously impaired by it. In a 
recent number of the Pathfinder, published in Bose 
ton, the names of 235 cities and villages are given, 
which are regularly supplied by express-men with 
paver from that city, and most of them, doubt- 

ess, conveying letters regularly out of the mails. 

The penalties now imposed by law are sufficient 
for their suppression, if proper means were plac- 
ed in the hands of the Department for their de- 
tection ; but it is believed that no rate of postage 
which would cover the expenses of the system 
could be adopted sufficiently low to induce them 
to abandon it.” 

This is but one case—a mere specimen of what 
prevails, and will continue to increase, in all sec- 
tions of our country where trade is active, popu- 
lation dense, towns are numerous, and the facili- 
ties of intercourse abundant. We do not believe 
any law can put down the evil—for the simple 
reason, that Public Sentiment will not sustain it. 
To make a law effective, the conscience and self- 
interest and enlightened judgment of the commu- 
nity must be arrayed in its support. We can see 
but one effectual remedy, and that is, the reduc- 
tion of the postage to a uniform rate of two cents, 
pre-paid, on all letters of half an ounce and un- 
der. Adopt this rate, and the expresses can be 
broken up. Put down your postage, and the con- 
science of the people will goup. If they can 
be honest on the same terms of profit that they 
can be dishonest, there can be no mistake as to 
thlr choice. If the Government will take their 
letters for the same rates they now pay the ex- 
presses, they will show a profound respect for the 
law, and be willing to enforce it against those 
whom they now encourage to violate it. Just 
conceive of the millions of letters passing between 
Boston and the 235 villages above mentioned, and 
the millions more out of the mail between New 
York and Brooklyn, and in other sections densely 
peopled, and all alive with traffic! Not only 
would the great majority of these be brought 
into the mail, but the low rate of two cents for 
all distances would induce a correspondence of 
incalculable extent, now only prevented by the 
heavy tax to which it would be subjected. 

The number of letters annually passing in the 
mails, for some years before the reduction of post- 
age in 1845, ranged from twenty-five to twenty- 
seven millions. In 1846-47, the second year of 
reduced postage, they had doubled; and in the 
third year, ending June 30th, 1848, they had 
reached, according to the estimate of the Postmas- 
ter General, 58,069,075. And this increased cor- 
respondence, recollect, must have taken place be- 
tween points beyond the sections where the great- 
est amount of letter-writing is carried on; for 
these, as we have seen, have not yet been affect- 
ed, except to a very inconsiderable degree, by the 
changes that have been made. Suppose the rate 
of two cents adopted—a change that would imme- 
diately tell upon them—and who doubts that the 
number of letters would soon be quadrupled, in- 
stead of doubled? What should hinder? The 
population of Great Britain able to read and 
write amounts to about seven millions; that of the 
United States, to about six millions. In 1844, 
these six millions sent through the mails only 
27,831,036 letters—43¢ per head ; in 1848, fifty- 
eight millions, or 9S-10ths per head; while the 
seven millions of Great Britain send through her 
mails 204,000,000 letters, or 283¢ per head! Our 
population, to say the least, is as active, enter- 
prising, intelligent, and as extensively engaged in 
trade and traffic: why, then, this difference? Be- 
cause her letter-writing population is taxed only 
two cents a head, and ours five or ten cents! 
Now, suppose, under a uniform rate of two cents 
postage, pre-paid, the reading and writing popula- 
tion of this country over twenty should send 
through the mails the same number of letters per 
head as the same class of population does in Great 
Britain—by no means an unreasonable supposi- 
tion. The whole number of letters would then 
be 171,000,000, which, at two cents, would yield 
$3,420,000 revenue, only $130,000 less than the 
revenue from letter postage in the year ending 
June 30th, 1848! 

Intending to continue this subject, we close our 
remarks at present, by presenting an additional 
argument in favor of low postage: 

“Qne great reason,” says a writer in the Dem- 
ocratic Review, “that letters are more numerous 
in England is, that means of communication are 
more rapid. This is a kind of paradox ; and, in 
fact, whenthe Manchester railroad was projected, 
it was supposed that its rapid and cheap commu- 
nication would supersede letters. Experience 
shows the reverse ; and, in 1541, onz-fourth of the 
whole correspondence of the United Kingdom was 
carried over the Birmingham railroad. The ex- 
tension of railroads in England has eminently 
—- the incr. ase of correspondence, In the 

nited States, similar results must follow the in- 
creased facilities of intercourse, and aid the de- 
velopment of the resources of the Department.” 

Undoubtedly; but the very sections in which 
these facilities of intercourse are multiplying with 
unexampled rapidity, will not be reached by any 
reduction in the rates of postage short of two 


-eents; and until that: point be reached, private 
‘expresses will monopolize a large portion of th 


correspondence. ¥ 





| Serriep at Last.—We learn that the difficulty 
between the Post Office Department and the 
Managers of the Railroad and Steamboat Com- 


panies, South, have been sectled, and that the 


transportation of the mails on them will be re- 
sumed on Tuesday, the 4th. 





Ex:Governog Fitzpatrick, of. Alabame, has. 
been appointed a United States Senator, to fill the 





vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Lewis. 














THE O10 LEGISLATURE. 


The difficulties predicted by our correspondent 
two or three weeks since, in the attempt to organ- 
ize the Ohio Legislature, have taken place. 

After numerous ballotings, the Senate elected 
Mr. Randall, a Van Buren man, from the West- 
ern Reserve, Speaker. 

On the 121st ballot J. R. Knapp was elected 
Clerk. Eighteen ballotings for Sergeant-at-Arms 
have been he?d without a choice. 

As to the House, no organization has been ef- 
fected. The Democratic members assembled on 
the first day of the session, took possession of the 
Hall, were sworn in by Judge Reed, and have 
held possession ever since, and will listen to no 
compromise. Some of the Free Soil men have been 
sworn in, so that the number now amounts to 42- 
The Whigs and the rest of the Free-Soilers, num- 
bering 30, assemble from day to day, but refuse to 
take the oath. It requires two-thirds to organ- 
ize—of course, all is yet anarchy. These two- 
thirds rules generally work mischief. The ulti- 
matum of the Whigsand of eight Free-Soilers is, 
“that the contestors from Hamilton county be ex- 
cluded until the House is organized, and their 
case settled, and that no business shall be done 
until this is effected, except the meeting of the 
Senate for the purpose of inaugurating the Gov- 
ernor.” 

This the Democrats reject. Great excite- 
ment prevails, but no violence has yet been at- 
tempted. Ohio, on many accounts, stands first 
among the Western States, and her people are 
distinguished for their intelligence and good sense. 
But if this anarchy be continued much longer, 
her reputation will:greatly suffer. 


——$—___ 


For the National Era. 


IRELAND'S RESCUE. 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 
Ye who would snecor Ireand— 
Who would lift her drooping head— 
Who would clothe her naked multitudes, 
And give her paupers bread— 
O, waste not words in sympathy, 
Nor shed your useless tears— 
But arouse her from her slavishness 
Of twice two hundred years. 


Give her not your pikes nor riflee— 
She will drop them from her hands; 
If ye send her shields and sabres, 
They'll be forged to galling bands! 
Give her not your golden harvests, 
Though she famish as befoyo— 
If ye do, she'll kneel for ages 
Like a heggar at your door! 


But if ye would rescue Ireland— 
Give her spades, and give her ploughs! 
Let the sweat of honest labor 
Gild her happy farmers’ brows! 
Let them drain her swamps and marshes— 
Let them hurl their iron blows 
On the fastnesses of fevers— 
Worse than even British foes! 


If ye’d raise in Ireland armice— 
ake them warriors of Toil! . 

Let their weapons strike her meadows— 

Let them cleanse her teeming s.il! 
Give her worx, ye sympathizers, 

And for work bestow REWaRD! 
Work is better far than charity, 

And stronger than the sword! 


O, had thus the starving ourriers 
Of France been marshalled out, 

To attack the wastes of Brittany, 
The Cagot plagues to rout— 

If from Gaul’s unhappy capital, 
Her laborers had been led, 

Blood had never deluged Paris, 
Nor her children lacked for bread. 


If ye weep, in truth, for Ireland— 
f your sympathy be pure— 
Buy ye then her bogs and desert, 
And bestow them on her Poor! 
Place each man upon his homestead— 
Let his toil support his roof— 
And the famine and the fever 
From that man will keep aloof. 


May the God who reigns in heaven, 
Give the freedom which she claims! 
But if ye can give her happiness, 
She’ll quarrel not with names. 
Then. arise, ye friends of Ireland, 
Give her gons the chance to toil— 
Give them ploughs and spades fr weapons, 
And for battle-flelds—the so1L! 


CHOLERA. 


Saturday, the 2d instant, the packet ship New 
York arrived at quarantine, New York, twenty- 
two days from Havre, with 345 passengers. A 
week before her arrival, when off the coast of No- 
va Scotia, a number of cases of disease, resembling 
Asiatic cholera, suddenly occurred, and before her 
arrival seven out of the seventeen cases proved 
fatal. The cabin passengers were not affected. 
The vessel has since been lying in quarantine, 
and a few additional cases have occurred, some of 
which have resulted in death. At the lateat 
dates, the disease was decreasing. No case had 
occurred in the city of New York. 

The disease may have been Asiatic cholera. It is 
not improbable that the subjects of it were within 
the range of the epidemic influence before they 
left Europe, and received the predisposition to it, 
which subsequently was developed by confine- 
ment, bad air, want of cleanliness, unwholesome 
diet, or some other existing cause. The cases 
might then be termed spoyadic, not epidemic. This, 
indeed, would seem to be verified by the non-ex- 
tension of the disease, and its abatement. Had 
the epidemic influence reached our shores, no quar- 
antine could confine it. It would spread over the 
country despite all obstacles. 











THE GREAT WEST. 
“The vote looks like a vote against the West.” 
Ohio Statesman. 

“We endorse that with an emphasis. It is time 
the West set up for itself, if selfishness is the pre- 
dominant and ruling idea in the East and South.” 

Ci i ti E i cf. 

“The rights and the honor of the West havo not 
heen respected by many of the States of this 
Union. We will soon be strong enough to com- 
mand respect, as we have always merited it.” 

Detroit Free Press. 

“If the West had been true to herself, she 
would not have had to complain of other sections 
ofthe Union. But in this contest she presented 
a candidate who had deliberately repudiated the 
principles of her freemen, and proclaimed uncon- 
stitutial the foundation of her liberties and great- 
ness, the Ordinance of 1787. Lewis Cass was. no 
more an impersonation of the Lold and advancing 
spirit of the West than is the notorious Dickin- 
son (who wished he had been born in Virginia) 
a representative of the Democracy of the North. 
Both renounced their allegiance. 

“The radical Democracy of New York were 
not only willing, but desirous of doing justice to 
the West—of selecting, in this crisis, one of its 
sons as the candidate of Democracy and I'reedom. 
We ourselves suggested the name of Governor 
pace, before the Baltimore Convention met. We 

not for the man, we sought only one identi- 
fied with the great Ordinance of Freedom, the 
Proviso of 1787. 

“Instead of giving us a candidate fit for the 
support of freemen, the Baltimore Convention 
fraudulently imposed upon us aman who had made 
dishonest terms with the slavery ‘diffusioniste’ 
of the South. His friends now complain that the 
South have betrayed him. Well, why should they 
not? He set the first example of betrayal. 

“Let the West be true to itself—let it teach its 
public men to be true to its rights, and not turn 
from its fair fields to batten in the moors of the 
South, and the People of the Union will respect 
its greatness.”— Albany Atlas. 

An admirable rebuke. It is not the first time 
that the Sfatesman has been guilty of misleading 
its friends, and diverting their attention from the 
true cause of their defeat. In addition to the re- 
marks of the Atlas, we would remind the West, 
that, in probably every State of that section, Gen. 
Cass has secured only a plurality, there being a 
majority of the whole number of votes against 
him.,, And will the Statesman assume that the 
West voted against itself? ‘The West, like the 
East, has pronounced against the claims of Gen- 
eral Cass by a majority of its voters—but General 
Cass and the West are not convertible terms, 


RECOGNITION OF THE LIBERIAN REPUBLIC. 


It seems that President Roberts failed to induce 
our Government to recognise the Liberian Repub- 
lic. But he has been more fortunate with Eng- 








‘land and France, the Governments of which coun- 


tries have promptly and cordially extended to the 
new Republic the courtesy of a recognition. 
Both Governments, too, have issued orders to the 
commanders of their respective equadrons on the 
Coast of Africa, to place a certain number of vee- 
sels, when necessary, at the disposal of President 


Roberts, in any efficient effort against the slave 
| trade... Mr. Roberts is now engaged in negotiat- | 


ing a treaty of-eommerce with the British Gov- 
ernment. A correspondent of the Calonization 
Herald, writing from London, October 26th, says : 


“He showed to Mr. George Thompson and me 
last night the draft of the treaty, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Labouchere, the President of the 
Board of Trade. The treaty is a most liberal 
one, based on perfect equality and reciprocity he- 
tween the two States—Great Britain and Li- 
beria. 

“ Mr. Roberts thinks in a very few days more 
this treaty will be signed, séaled, and delivered, 
also, and then he will be ready to go back to Li- 
beria, having succeeded entirely in the accom- 
plishment of the objects which brought him to 
Europe.” - 

Our Government, under the influence of the 
violent slaveholders, has stubbornly refused to 
recognise Hayti, and thus severely injured the 
flourishing commerce we once carried on with 
that Republic. Under the same influence, it 


seems, it refuses to recognise the Republic of 
Liberia. 

This is really too contemptible for a Govern- 
ment that has any pretensions to common intelli- 
gence. It is paying rather too much to gratify 
the colorphobia of a few fanatics. 


——>———— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA, 


Gisson Square, Lonpon, Nov. 17, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: The worst fears entertained respect- 
ing Vienna have been fully realized, and the views 
which in a former letter I gave you respecting the 
subtle policy of the Emperor have been justified. 
“Those who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword ;” and the Viennese, by neglecting the 
warning which these words convey, have destroy- 
ed themselves, and thrown back the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, it may be, for many years to 
come. 

The conduct of the barbarians employed by the 
Emperor to crush the rising liberties of his sub- 
jects—under the pretence of chastising their re- 
bellion—was every way worthy of the cause to 
which it was devoted. A writer inthe Daily News 
gives the best account of the barbarities which 
were practiced by the victorious army ; and I give 
you an extract from his narrative, which will at 
least serve to show that the cause of freedom in 
that part of the world is ne by the sort of 
men who may be regarded as its natural enemies: 

“You will fancy you are reading some barba- 
rous records of the middle ages, and yet how 
dull, how colorless, does this description seem to 
me, and how difierent from the stern reality! I 
was in town this morning for the first time, and 
met a person who lives in the Leopoldstadt, in 
the street where the Odeon once stood, and who 
gave us some particulars of the fire. The saloon 
had been turned into an hospital for the wounded, 
and besides, there was a number of refugees in it, 
about 500 altogether; dreadful tosay, the building 
was fired by the Croats, who stood guard before 
the entrance to prevent escape ; the screams of the 
women and children are said to have been heart- 
rending, and not one escaped. The Red Mantles 
are armed as follows: two daggers, two pistols, a 
long gun with a bayonet as sharp at the point as 
a needle, and a long hatchet slung at their backs. 
One of these horrible savages was 
brought before his officera, and punished for hav- 
ing assassinated 47 persons, in the Tabor strasse, 
which even they considered too much.” 

This writer says, Jellachich wears a superb 
military dress, a la Turque, and that his Croats 
had permission to pillage from morning till even- 
ing. “The poor woman at the Bathing-place has 
both her breasts cut out by the Croats, and they 
threw another poor woman into the fire.” 

The students, who made almost super-human 
efforts to avert the impending danger from their 
beloved city, have been rewarded by the gibbet or 
impressment into the army—“ happiest (says the 
narrator) they who fell arms in hand, ignorant of 
what befel their dearest friends and comrades.” 

The greatest anxiety has been felt here, for 
several days past, as to the issue of events at Ber- 
lin. The King, by the appointment of Branden- 
burg as his Prime Minister, has opposed the 
wishes of his people, and excited their very natu- 
ral fears that their acquired liberties will be 
filched from them. Remonstrances have been 
made in vain. Under the advice of this obnoxious 
mentor, the National Assembly has been prohib- 
ited from meeting in Berlin. 

The assembly has advised nothing more than 
passive resistance to the measures of the King and 
his Ministry, and the Burgher Guard standing 
by the Assembly have been ordered to disarm. The 
people, who seem to be but too ready for resort- 
ing to arms, it is yet hoped will be kept quiet, 
through the influence of the Assembly. Prevent- 
ed meeting at the Sing Academy, they have as- 
sembled in the Hall of the Schutzen-gild, from 
which they have been expelled ; and the manner 
of their expulsion is given in the following pas- 
sage, by a correspondent to the Chronicle this 
morning : 

“The Commissary of Police entered the hall 
of meeting, and summoned the Vice President and 
members to quit the premises. To this the whole 
house resolutely replied, “ Never, until forced by 
arms.’ Upon this, two or three officers, with a 
party of soldiers, entered, and, repeating the sum- 
mons, received the same answer. Thereupon the 
officers exclaimed, ‘ We will not use bayonets, but 
other means; and the soldiers advanced, seized 
the chair upon which M. Plinies was seated, and 
carried him as gently as possible into the street, 
where they deposited him safely. The remaining 
members, upon this, arose, and the Vice President, 
having declared that the dignity of the Chamber 
could not permit of their remaining to be exposed 
to further violence, proposed adjourning, after 
protesting against this act of violence.” 

“‘ Undaunted by this interposition, the President 
summoned the Deputies to meet the next day, 
(the 14th.) The Deputies on leaving the place 
of meeting were literally carried upon the arms 
of the people, who st outside, laughing at or 
greeting the military with ironical shouts of ap- 
plause.” 

Meanwhile, the city of Berlin is filled with 
soldiers, and in the neighborhood there are forces 
enough to kill all the inhabitants, for whom the 
King affects such paternal feelings of love. The 
moment is one of the greatest anxiety, an irritat- 
ing expression may cause a blow, a scuffle, a pell- 
mell conflict, the sacking and pillaging of this fine 
city, and wholesale bloodshed among its inbabit- 
ants. Before this letter leaves the port of Liver- 
pool, we may hear that Berlin is in fiames, or that 
the King of Prussia is in London. May the Ber- 
lin people be preserved from taking the sword— 
may they not go beyond passive resistance to the 
caprice and despotism of their weak-minded King, 
and they will gain a glorious triumph, in which 
the friends of true liberty everywhere will exult. 

The excitement connected with continental af- 
fairs carries our minds away from home, and, be- 
fore noticing our home affairs, I must just advert 
to France, and observe, that the New Constitu- 
tion was duly inaugurating in Paris last Sunday, 
when it had the advantage of the Archiepiscopal 
blessing, and the people had the disadvantage of 
remaining for hours in the falling snow to witness 
the ceremony. The papers in London affect to 
believe that Louis Bonaparte will be elected Presi- 
dent, but the departure of members into the prov- 
inces in such numbers as to render it difficult to 
make a House, and their known opposition to “the 
nephew of my uncle,” gives the hope that the peo- 
ple will be saved from spoiling their late work, by 
the foolish step on which they are bent. 

The weekly report of the Registrar of Births 
and Deaths, dated the 15th, says: “ With regard 
to the Cholera, the return of the number of deaths 
from it is nearly the same as that of the previous 
week; in the last week, 62 deaths were registered 
from this cause, against 65 of the preceding week, 
and 34 in the week before that, while the weekly 
average fromthis severe malady at thisseason ofthe 
year is only one. Of those whodied from Cholera 
during the last week, 28 were under the age of 
15; 27 were between the ages of 15 and 60; and 
the remaining 7 cases were above the latter age: 
and of these, 29 were males and 33 females.” In 
the report is also the following observation, which 
confirms: the fears formerly expressed as to the 
favorite localities of this disease, and which re- 
mark deserves much attention : 





ee ee eee 


tion of the number of deaths from Cholera occur- 
red in districts to the south of the Thames It 
appears that only 11 deaths from Cholera were 
registered in the districts north of the Thames, 
while 51 were registered to the south of it—that 
pape of my metropolis, as is well known, contain- 
i man 
. mda = y Places waited lie low and are 
or the last fortnight our leading papers have 
contained monster sipptnuette ~ the shape of 
balance sheets from the principal railway compa- 
nies, and the result has been to dissipate many 
of the apprehensions entertained as to their per- 
fect solvency. It is however now felt, on the 
of the directors, that amalgamations must be ef- 
fected on a large slale, to make the expensive un- 
dertakings pay the shareholders ; and on the part 
of the travelling public this plan, as well as that 


The accounts from the north of Ireland 

ing the potato crops are of a more favorable char- 
acter, while the south presents a sad array of | 
famine, and all the sufferings for which that un- 
happy jand has acquired such a “bad eminence.” 
In anticipating the removal of Smith O’Brien and 
his companions from Clonmel! to Dublin, a little 


‘fnsurrection was being established in “ the Wil- 


derness,” in the neighborhood of the former place, 
and of course put Gown. , ' 
The Liverpool Financial Reform Association 





ance, and by its skilfal exposures of the excess of 
taxation will, in time, not fail to effect a great 


“The return shows that a very large propor- | 


of lessening the number of trains, and passed 
their present advant gives much anetenet 
respect- 


is pursuing its labors with unwearied persever- | 





—— 





change in our present system. A speaker at a 
late meeting ap: % good practical idea of our 
national debt ~ J saying, “Take the whole popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland at 28,000,000, 
and divide the debt by this number, and it leaves 
every one of us, English, Scotch, and Irish, man, 
woman, and child, £29 in debt. Again: we have 
to pay £23,000,000 interest for this war debt, 
which is 28s. for every human being in these 
three kingdoms. The army, &c., estimates are 
£20,000,000 for this year, which is 14s. 37. for 
every one.” 

I believe we shall soon have a grand anti-war- 
establishment agitation throughout this country, 


names.as applicants for printing the debates of 
the House. They did not wish to be considered 
the “ pensioned agents” of any Government. 

The States being called, a large number of reso- 
lutions of every class and variety were introduced 
and disposed of. 

Mr. Goggin introduced his bill to reduce the 
rates of postage, making them uniform; and to 
correct the abuse of the franking privilege. Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole, by yeas 
77, nays 47. 

Mr. Cobb introduced a bill to prevent either 
House from disposing of any part cf its contin- 





and that our people are getting hold of the idea 
that they are all in the wrong by relying on that 
military protection which they are compelled to 
sustain at such an enormous and unnecessary 
cost. 

I am, dear sir, yours, most truly, Oo. 


SUPREME COURT. 


Monpay, December 4, 1848.—Present—Hon. 
John McLean, Hon. John Catron, Hon. John 
McKinley, Hon. Peter V. Daniel, Hon. Samuel 
Nelson, Hon. Levi Woodbury, Hon. Robert C. 
Grier, Associate Justices. 

Mr. Justice McLean announced to the bar that 
the Court would commence the call of the docket, 
under the 36th rule, to-morrow. 

Adjourned until to-morrow, 11 o’clock A. M. 





tice Wayne. 

No. 19.—T. L. Mace, plaintiff in error, vs. J. 
Wells. Argued by Mr. Collamer, for the plain- 
tiff in error. 

Adjourned. 


Wepnesray.—Present as yesterday. 

No. 11. Joshua Kennedy’s executors, plaintiffs 
in error, vs. Jonathan Hunt et al. Argument 
commenced by Mr. John O. Sargent for the plain- 
tiffs in error. 

Adjourned. 


Tuurspay.—Azor Taber, Esq., of New York, 
Stephen D. Law and John M. Barbour, Esqs., of 
the District of Columbia, Stephen Powers, Esq,. 
of Texas, and Henry Welles Smith, Esqs. of 
Massachusetts, were admitted attorneys and coun- 
sellors of this Court. 

No. 11. Joshua Kennedy’s executors et al., 
plaintiffs in error, vs. Jonathan Hunt etal. Ar- 
comes continued by Messrs. Underwood and 

argent for the defendants in error. 

Adjourned. 

Frivay.—George Taylor, Esq., of New York, 
and S. R. Mallory, Esq., of Florida, were admit- 
ted attorneys and counsellors of this Court. 

No. 11. Joshua Kennedy’s executors et al., 
plaintiffs in error, vs. Jonathan Hunt etal. Ar- 
gument concluded by Mr. Reverdy Johnson for 
the plaintiffs in error. 

Adjourned till Monday morning, 11 o’clock. 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION. 











Monpay, Decemeer 11, 1848. 
SENATE. 

Mr. King presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Benjamin Fitzpatrick, appointed by the 
Governor of Alabama to fill the vacancy occa 
sioned by the death of the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis; 
and Mr. Felch presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Solon Borland, «lected a Senator from the 
State of Arkansas, for the unexpired term of 
Ambrose Sevier, resigned. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon the state of the finances ; which was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, moved the printing 
of 20,000 extra copies of the report, in order that 
information in relation to the new system of 
finance, which had gone into operation under the 
direction of the present Secretary, and which Mr. 
Davis considered had been in operation long 
enough to give ample evidence of its superior- 
ity, might be freely circulated throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Cameron opposed the printing of so large 
a number, and asserted that the People had, in 
the recent Presidential election, decided against 
the financial system of the present Secretary of 
the Treasury; such, at all events, was the case 
in his State. The Democratic party there had 
been defeated upon that issue; and he very much 
feared that another defeat would follow the pres- 
ent, unless some alteration was made in the pres- 
ent system. 

Some further debate ensued, in which Messrs. 
Davis of Mississippi, King, Cameron, Allen, Hale, 
— Niles, Westcott, and Metcalfe, partici- 

ated. \ 
" Mr. King did not think the Tariff question 
had been an issue in the recent contest. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, said that if it had 
been tested in any particular locality, the issue 
was kept back from the country at large. 

Mr. Hale said he would vote for the printing 
of the smallest number of the documents pro- 

He considered that this printing of docu- 
ments had got to be a great abuse, and seemed to 
indicate the establishment of one of the maxims 
of Solomon, which he promulged in his wisdom 
long ago: “Of making many booke, there is no 
eh aughter.| He hoped they might, how- 
ever, find an end to this making of books. 

He wished, before he should sit down, to say a 
word in reply to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia. He was surprised to hear from that gentle- 
man, that the People of this country had, in the 


riff of 1846, and in favor of the Tariff of 1842. 


test—which had been decided so happily for some, 
and not quite so happily for others—the matter 
alluded to did not enter very much into the can- 
vass. The only question that was agitated in the 
Northern States, so far as his observation went, 
was, whether General Taylor or Mr. Van Buren 
was the most genuine Free Soil candidate. It 
was contended by those who have been successful 
in the issue, that General Taylor was a true, Lona 
fide, veal, genuine, Simon Pure, Free Soil candi- 
date; and that Martin Van Buren and his 
friends were mere spurious interlopers, and had no 
right to claim a place on the Free Soil platform. 


thing, it was this: that General Taylor was 
the genuine Free Soil candidate, and was elected 
as such. Mr. Hale thought it was treating 
with unfairness the great Free Soil party, that 
had been triumphant—that had succeeded in 
electing their man—for the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to come in and claim any of those 
secondary and subordinate interests as predomi- 
nant. But the matter should be taken exactly as 
it is; and the verdict of the People was, that the 
true Free Soil candidate at the late election was 
General Taylor. The question had been settled, 
and he hoped that the Secretary would be direct- 
ed to make up the recofd accordingly ; and trust- 
ed that they might never hereafter be told that 
the question at issue wis the Tariff of 1846. 
[Renewed laughter ] 

Mr. Foote. was sure that the Senator from New 
Hampshire had made a great mistake. He would 
state, upon ‘his honor, that throughout the entire 
West and Southwest General Taylor was known 
everywhere in opposition to Free Soil, and his 
opponent was objected to by many, on the ground 
that he might not be quite so good an anti-Free 
Soil man as the candidate of the Whig party. 

Mr. Cameron said he was !ed to the conclusion 
that General Taylor was the Free Soil candidate 
in the South, from the vote of Mississippi. 
[Laughter.} j 

The question being taken on the motion to 
print 20,000 extra copies, it was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 29, nays 21. x 

Mr. Douglas presented an interesting memo- 
rial from William H. Aspinwall and others, of 
New York, setting forth the importance of a rail- 
road across the Isthmus of Panama, to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific, and proposing to con- 
struct such a road with their own means, asking 
the Government simply to contract with th-m at 
a reasonable price for the transportation of its 
mails and: munitions of war over said road, for 
a period of twenty years—the road to be complet- 
ed within three years. The memorial was order- 
ed to be printed. : 

Mr. Badger presented a memorial of the Keku- 
kee Primitive Baptist Association; in the State of 
North Carolina, praying the repsal of all laws 
authorizing the appointment of Chuplains toCon- 
gress, the army, navy, and other public stations, 
and that Congress will not further legislate on 
the subject of religion; which was read and or- 
dered to be printed. b st ay 

Mr. Douglas, pursuant to notice, introduced a 
bill for the admission of California, as a State, 
into the Union ; which was read twice and order- 
ed to be printed. . f 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, introduced o joint 
resolution, providing for the re-sppointment of 
Hon. Rufus Choate, of Massachusetts, and Gideon 
Hawley. of New York, as Regeuts of the Smith- 
sonian Institute ; which was read three times and 





On motion of Mr. King, the Senate proceeded 
to the election of a Chaplain ; when, upon the first 
ballot, the Rev. Henry Slicer, he ving received 28 
votes out of 47 cast, was reélected. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
On motion r. Truman Smith, 

prema the rules of the House during last ses- 
sion of were adopte® for the govern- 


The annual report of the, of the 
was das ig and, 10,000 extra copies 





Mr. Ashmun stated that he hg d received a letter 
from Messrs. Gales & Seaton, withdrawing their 


Turspay.—Present as yesterday, and Mr. Jus- | 


late Presidential election, decided against the Ta- | 


So far as he knew anything about the late con- | 


{Laughter.] And, if the result had settled any- | 


gent fund, except by joint resolution. Read twice, 
and ordered to a third reading. 

A proposition was received from James Gordon 
Bennett, of the New York Herald, proposing to 
publish the proceedings and debates of the House, 
for the present session, for $12,000, and guaran- 
tying a daily circulation of 20,000 copies. Re- 
ferred. 

: Among the resolutions offered was the follow- 
ing, by Mr. Eckert, of Pennsylvania, which was 
agreed to—yeas 96, nays 93. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of reporting a Tariff bill, based on the prin- 
ciples of the Tariff of 1842. 

After the transaction of other unimportant 
business, 

The House adjourned. 








Tvrspay, Decemeer 12, 1848. 
SENATE. 
Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, appeared in 
| his seat, 

Numerous petitions of no g-neral interest were 
presented. .- 

A resolution, by Mr. Bradbury, se'ting apart 
Thursday of each week for the consideration of 
private bills. 

On motion of Mr. King, and by unanimous 
consent of the Senate, the standing committees 
were then appointed viva voce, the names of the 
several committees having been a 1 upon in- 
formally. The names of the Chairmen are as 
follows: 

Foreign Relations—Mr. Hannegan. 

Finance—Mr. Atherton. 

Commerce—Mr. Dix. 

Manufactures—Mr. Dickinson 

Agriculture—Mr. Sturgeon. 

Military A ffairs—Mr. Benton. 

Militia—Mr. Rusk. 

Naval A ffairs—Mr. Yulee. 

Public Lands—Mr. Breese. 

Private Land Claims—Mr. Downs. 

Indian Affairs—Mr. Atchison. 

Claims—Mr. Mason. 

Revolutionary Claims—Mr. Bright. 

Judiciary—Mr. Butler. 

Post Office and Post Roads—Mr. Niles. 

Roads and Canals—Mr. Hannegan. 

Pensions—Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana. 

District of Columbia—Mr. Johnson, of Ga. 

Patents and Patent Ofice—Mr. Westcott. 

Retrenchment—Mr. Turney. 

Territories—Mr. Douglas. 

Public Buildings—Mr. Hunter. 

Contingent Fund—Mr. V/alker. 

Printing—Mr. Cameron. 

Engrossed Bills—Mr. Rusk. 

Library—Mr. Pearce. 

Enrolled Bills—Mr. Rusk. 

The resolutions relating to the power of Con- 
gress to make internal improvements, submitted 
during the last session by Mr. Bagby, were laid 
upon the table, with a view to future debate upon 
the subject. 

The River and Harbor Improvement bill of 
last session was, on motion of Mr. Dix, recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Commerce. 

Several messages in writing were received from 
the President of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Yulee, the bill to promote 
the efficiency of the military and naval establish- 
ments was made the special order of the day for 
Tuesday next. 

After the consideration of Executive business, 
the Senate adjourned. 

















THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
[PRICE OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE REDUCED.] 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 
A YEAR of change and convulsion draws rapidly to its 
close—a year destined to be ble in the history 
of Europe and of America. In this conntry it has witnessed 
the casting down of that delusive idol which made the man- 
tle of Democracy a cloak for the most audacions crimes 
against Liberty and Humanity—against Freedom of Thought 
and of Action—against out speaking Integrity and fearless 
Manhood. Come what may in the future, we are justified in 
believing that the power of a Name over the Nation’s impul- 
ses and fortunes—the indolent credulity which empowered 
whatever was called “‘ Democratic” to pass triumpbart and 
almost unquestioned—has passed away forever. New cir- 
cumstances will doubtless evolve new perils for the country ; 
but the great peril of blind adherence to Party—of govern- 
ment by the potency of words and names—has pass: d away 
forever. 

Europe, too, has experienced nuwonted convulsions, and 
the signal fi es of Freedom, re lighted in February _— 
laborers of Paris, have swept over France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, and been kindled, but only to be quenched, ir 
unhappy Irelan’. They still blaze with cheering brilliancy 
from the watch towers of dauntless Ber'in; they gleam and 
flash, it mw be with dying but surely with glorious radiance, 
from the battlements of heroic Vienna Thronghout the 
| length and breadth of Christendom, there are indications, 
| not to be mistaken, of the stern uprising of the long-abused 

Peop'e against the tyrants who have so long oppressed and 
crushed them. Happy were it for all,if the despots and 
aristocrats so long gorged with the plunder of unrewarded 
Toil wou'd but seasonably realize that the old sorceries 
whereby Nations were lulled to sleep in wretchedness and 
chains have lost their power, and that Liberty and Justice 
are now demanded with a unanimity and earnestness which 
will not be overruled. trifled with, nor turned aside from its 
purpose. But the Few will not see what the Many have 
learned of their rights and wrongs: wherefore, blood will 
flow like wa‘er, and misery and desolation darken the face 
of the civilized world. But this will not endure. To the 
tempest and the whirlwind must succeed the calm and the 
sunshine. From the storm-tessed, deluge braving Ark of 
Freedom, the Dove of Peace wil! soon he loosed, gladdening 
| Earth with the promise of Prosperity and Plenty. 
| In this reason of conflict betwen antiqnated Wrong and 
still older but long denied Right, Tue T'ripune would fain 
falfil the part of a faithful chronicler, who ardently holds 
with the Right, yet regards with charitable allowance the 
| champions of the Wrong For they who struggle against 

the resistless tide of Freedom and Progress are not demons, 
| are not consciously ty ants nor minions of tyranny, but in 
their own conceptions upholders of Social Order and of 
Chrietian Faith, which this rushing, roaring tide of innova- 
| tion threatens (in their eyes) to subvert and destroy. So, 
| while resisting sternly the claim of 1 ortions of our people to 
arrogate to themselves the designations “ Republican” and 

“ Democratic’"—plainly implying that thore who dissent 
| from their view of the current topics of party controversy 
| are hostile to Republican Liberty—we shall none the less 

reverence and uphold those great principles of Democracy 
| and Equal Rights, which no abuse. no} erversion to sordid, 
ignoble ends, can ever render other than vital elements of 
| Human Well being. 

The election of TayLor and FiLtLmorg, with the corres- 
p nding change in ‘he Legislative Councils of the Nation, 
| strikes a deadly blow at the ascendency of party names and 
eatchwords, and at the despotism o' Party itself. Our course 
shall be fuund accordant with the revolution thus effected. 
| Hoping much from the new Administration which the Peo- 
| ple have decreed, we shall yield it a hearty support ro far 
| as our judgment shall approve ite acts; but should we find 
it in any respect unfaithful, we shall not hesitate to expose 
and denounce its short comings. We support men for the 
sake of measures. not measures for the sake of men. 
| Of the cardinal features of Public Policy advocated by the 
Wh'gs, Tue Tripune has ever been an earnest advocate. 
Protection to Home Labor, the comprehensive Improvement 
ef Rivers and Harbors, the abolition of the Hard Money 
Sub-Treasury, anda return t! ence toa more rational and 
beneficent system of Finanee, with such modification of our 
Public Land «ystem as wil! secure a just diffusion of its ben- 
efits to all sectione of our Country, all generations of our 
People—these we have ever heartily approved, and shall still 
ardently commend. Yet our ideas of publi¢ policy are 
bounded by no narrow horizon of perty, but embrace meas- 
ures which stretch beyond the purview of any existing par- 
ty. The Right of Man to Labor, and to Land whereon to 
Labor, s reasonable limitation by statute of the Hours of 
daily T il, the preservation to each family of a Homestead 
exempt from the grasp of usurer or sheriff—these and other 
measu'es of Universal Reform will from time to time be 
explained and commended through our columns. And, most 
imminent. of all the preservation of the Territories lately 
added by conquest tv our already vast Country from the 
blasting tread of the slave-dealer and his gangs of human 
chattels will be pressed upon the understandings and con- 
sciences of the American People with the urgency of appre- 
hension and the zeal of intensest conviction 

During the last year, our arrangements for Foreign Cor- 
reepondence and ‘for Exjitorial assistance have been consid- 
erably extended «nd improved. We sball endeavor atill 
farther to perfect them. Certainly, no letters from Europe 
have proffered to their readers a clearer insight into the 
causes and origin of the late astounding re ti than 
ours Lave. 











The proceedings of Congress will be reported 
expre«sly for our columns by able correspondents, while the 
inost important doings of the several State Legislatures will 
be fairly presented. In short. we are resolved that no Amer- 
joan journal shall exceed the Tribune in the variety, extent, 
or accuracy of its Inte'ligence, while to Literature, Poetry, 
and Art, we devote all the space that can be spared from the 
topies of the day- 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE 
is neatly printed ona fair roya! sheet, wher of three editions 
are issued every day but the Sabbath, in order to supply 
each subseribir with the latest news possjble, It is offered 
to subscribers by Mail at $5 rer anonm. It is intended to 
equal in amount and value of matter any Daily issned on 
this con'inent. 
THE SEMI WEEKLY TRIBUNE ‘ 
Is issued each. Tnesday and Friday, on a sheet of the game 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
MR. GIDDINGS'S REPLY TO TRUMAN SMITH. 


To the Hon. Truman Smith : 

Sm: Your letter directed to Mr. Gregory, of 
this State, but in fact addressed mostly to myself, 
came first to my notice a few days before the Pres- 
idential Election, but too late for me to make any 
reply until that event had transpired. As the 
letter was obviously intended to attack my moral 
and political integrity, justice to myself and 
friends forbids that I should suffer it to pass un- 
noticed. 

In my remarks at Delaware, to which you re- 
fer with so much apparent feeling, I noticed sev- 
eral acts of Mr. Van Buren which had been 
charged as favoring Southern institutions, by 
Messrs. Webster, Ewing, Corwin, and others. In 
extenuation of these acts of Mr. Van Buren, I 
cited the votes and official acts of the gentlemen 
who made the charges. This you call “heaping 
contumely” on these gentlemen. I know not by 
what authority you take upon yourself their vin- 
— or thus attempt to make up an issue for 
them. If they have been wronged by me, they 
are abundantly able to do themselves justice. 
When they, or either of them, shall call for ex- 
planation, they well know they will receive it; 
but [am not informed that either of them has 
authorized you to call me to account for what I 
said in relation to them. 

You, however, possess the undoubted right to 
know what I said concerning yourself, and to un- 
derstand clearly the evidence on which I based 
my statements. So far as you refer to the letter 
of General Taylor to Captain Allison, I will only 
remark that I distinctly informed the audience of 
the facts on which I based my opinion—that that 
letter was written at Willard’s Hotel, in Washing- 
ton City—and then left them to judge for them- 
selves. I did not understand that you wrote the 
letter. It was said at the time that you and Mr. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, wrote it. The very 
cautious language in which you deny that you 
wrote it, and the careful manner in which you 
evade all denial of your knowledge that it was writ- 
ten by Mr, Crittenden or by others, can leave no 
doubt of the real state of facts. If further evi- 
dence were necessary, I would refer to your own 
express declaration, made to the Hon. D. R. Til- 
den, a delegate to the Philadelphia Convention, 
that such a letter was written and sent to General 
Taylor, and that he signed it. But your evasive 
denial of this matter has been abundantly exposed 
by the editor of the Union and by the editor of 
the National Era. I will, therefore, occupy no 
more time on this portion of your extraordinary 
letter, but will wass to that part which is more 
particularly of a personal character. 

You say that I “reviled you for the opinion 
which you entertained of General Taylor.” It is 
very extraordinary that you should allege that [ 
reviled you, without letting your readers know 

what I said. You must have been wrongly in- 
formed. I stated very distinctly, and with fecl- 
ings of sincere regret, that your feelings in regard 
to the constitutional rights of the people of the 
free States were radically different from mine. 
I hold that Congress had no constitutional power 
to involve the people of Ohio in the expense, the 
disgrace, or the turpitude, of sustaining the slave 
trade or slavery; while you held that we were 
bound to contribute to their support, to share 
in their disgrace, and so participate in their guilt. 
As evidence of these facts, I stated to the audience 
that in the last Congress you were a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which reported 
a bill to pay from the Treasury seventy thousand 
dollars to the Spanish slave-merchants who pre- 
tended toown the people on board the “ Amistad.” 
That the records thus show you to be in favor of 
supporting the Spanish slave trade at the.expense 
of the people of Connecticut and Ohio.’ I thus 
referred to the official documents of the nation 
showing your public acts, and this you seem to 
regard as a reproach upon your character. I also 
stated to the audience that, in the present Con- 
gress, you were chairman of the same committee, 
which, during the late session, reported bills to 
pay over certain moneys to slaveholders in Mary- 
land, as a compensation for slaves, who, during 
the late war with England, escaped from their 
masters in that State on board the British fleet. 
That you held it to be your constitutional duty 
as a Representative in Congress to legislate upon 
the price of human flesh, and blood, and bones, 
and sinews; while I regard such legislation as 
subversive of the rights of the people of the free 
States, and disgraceful to the Representatives of 
freemen. You voted for those bills. There stand 
your official acts upon the records of the country. 
If they constitute a reproach, the fault is yours, 
not mine. I spoke and voted against. those bills. 
There you and myself were placed in direct oppo- 
sition to each other. It was therefore quite nat- 
ural that you should support a candidate for Pres- 
ident who would be willing thus to involve the 
people of Ohio in the disgrace and turpitude of 
Slavery, while I, with my views of the Constitu- 
tion, and of our rights under it, could sustain no 
man who held such doctrines. 

I stated other and still more important reasons 
why you and I should be likely to differ in our 
candidates for President. You had frequently 
declared the “ Wilmot Proviso,” or the exclusion 
of Slavery from the territory which we have ac- 
quired from Mexico, to be a “humbug,” and was 
therefore willing to support as a candidate for 
President a slaveholder, whose education, interest, 
and social relations, led him to favor the exten- 
sion of slavery, without any expression of his 
opinions in opposition to such an encroachment 
‘pen our constitutional rights. _ This act. of riv- 
eting the chains of oppression upon unborn mil- 
lions of our race, and of degrading our own off- 
spring by placing them in union with the slave- 
holders of New Mexico and California, upon 

terms of disgraceful inequality; giving to the 
holder of one hundred slaves.in those States, 
power and influence over our own rights and in- 
terests equal to sixty-one of the intelligent citi- 
zens of Connecticut or Ohio; ] regard as a sub- 
version of the Constitution, a high-handed offence 
against Heayen, and an outrage upon mankind, 
unequalled in the history of Christian nations. 
Qn this subject you and I were diametrically op- 
posed. As statesmen and as Christians we stood 
jn unmistakable opposition to each other on all 
these questions. You, of course, would support a 
candidate whose sentiments agreed with your own. 
I could not he expected to support any one whose 
principles were thus abhorrent to my own views of 
propriety. I, therefore, assured the people of 
Delaware county that your anxiety for General 
Taylor could in no degree influence me to Sup- 
port him. I gave the audience clearly to, ander- 
stand that it was impossible that you, and } could 
a : aoa ore ee. = ap parte as we differ- 
e elementary pxinciples upon which 

our Goverpment wan been Ihave thought it 
pec tq reply thus far to your charge of having 
‘“teviled? you. | now proceed to notice your at. 
tacks upon myself. 

You assail me in a manner quite unusual amon 
rar occupying the stations which we fill. 

a 











ou any that you have caused the Journal of 
House of Representatives to be searched, im 
order to determine the number of times duxiag 
the late gession which I failed to answer ta. my 
name on the call of the yeas and na This 
I believe the first time that ever a Shedibey of 
eS ee ed om 40. have entered 
upon such a Work. For the dignity of the bod 
to which we belong, \ Sane. if may he the let. 
Sir, do you reql\y keagime that you can make my 
constityents ayspect my habits of industry? You 
ie know the character of the pon sa to whom 
ese imputations are addressed. Can you imagine 
yourself to have been constituted my overseer ? 
clothed — to an you consider yourself 
clothed with supervisory powers ener the Re 
engnpaties. of seven Cheueand of the pea ls 
people o Our ge aay t Have they, siz, re- 
quested you in judgment on the habits of 
their Songressions} agent? Had you yeferred to 
my Official acta, to, my votes, or to political 
opinions, | should have felt ao dis m to re- 
ply, My opinipys,agh public acts have not alto- 
gether egoaped public scrutiny, and they are the 
proper subjects of examination. But to them you 
fake no. exception, while you attempt to charge me 
with inattention to my public duties. Permit me 
to say, sir, that there are members of that. body 
Ww my constituents would be willing to excuse, 
if they never appeared in their seats on any oc- 


-I think you cannot be ignorant that [ have long 
regarded the practi so common in the House of 
= Spresentatives, 6f frequently calling the yeas 
nays,as an un waste of time, and 
didrepatable to that body. en they are called 
on Tnments, and on the “ calls of the House,” 
and for waa rules, I usually pay no 
attention to them, but occupy my time in other 
business. We are told that in the early days of 
the Republic they-were seldom called more than 
six or eight times im a session; You say they’ 
were called three hundred and thirty-ight times dur- 
ing the late session. call occupies about 
twenty minutes. One hundred and twelve hours 
were thus occupied. Our daily sittings would 
average less than four hours, and, including Sab- 
het merece Sian. time was wasted in 
this useless ceremony. But supposing twenty 
those calls were a § . 
ninth part of the whole session must have been 
wasted. And you complain that I did not waste 
my time with the others. ‘To discourage this prac- 


proper ; yet at least one. 





! 7 
to torture into evidence that I was absent from | comes in conflict with the great moral and politi- | 
my seat. I was often told that evil-disposed per- | ¢: truths on which our Government was based. | 
sons would make such an attempt to misrepresent | No party cry can drive them. Acting upon the | 
me to my constituents, I uniformly answered, that dictates of enlightened consciences, guided by ac- | 
I represented a constituency too intelligent to be curate knowledge of political matters, they look 
affected by acts of such a character. with contempt upon the miserable artifives put 

You say that you are always on hand, (except | forth by Sempagoguee and designing politicians, to 

for special reasons.) prepared to give your vote. mislead them. They stand pledged to God and 
It is not my business to call you to account on | man to exert their utmost to separate the Federal 
that subject. But it always looks suspicious to | Government and themselves from crimes like 
see a man making himself the trumpeter of his those which are now upheld by the Whig Com- 
own merits. I have not the Journal of the House | mittees of the House of Representatives. They 
of Representatives before me, nor can I get it | well understand that no effectual movement in 
short of Washington City; but I will hazard | that body can be made, except through those com- 
the opinion that you were absent during the late mittees, unless two-thirds of the House consent. 
randy a far greater number of times than I was. The slaveholders will not willingly cease their 
You were frequently gone, as was said, to raise traffic, and they vote against all efforts to stop the 
funds to promote the election of General Taylor. | slave trade, These committees therefore stand 
And you was also in attendance at the Philadel- between humanity and the slave d-alers, sustain- 
phia Convention. But in this attempt to stigma- | ing and protecting them in carrying on a com- 
tize me, and to hold yourself up as a pattern of | merce in our fellow men. These committees were 
official industry, you have provoked scrutiny. appointed for that purpose by a Speaker elected 
You were not only absent yoursélf on political | by the Whig party. And you now attempt to 
errands, but you were instrumental in getting anathematize me for not voting for a man who, I 
others to leave Congress for other purposes. I do | was conscious, was pledged to this very policy. 

not wish to name other gentlemen, but I will The bearing which your letter was designed to 
make you this proposition: If you, through the | exert upon me, or my political influence, is of 
National Intelligencer, will deny that you, as | small importance ; but so far as it is an attempt 
Chairman of the Whig Executive Committee, did | to establish and carry into exercise the tyranny 
not pay the expenses of other members of Con- | of party, by proclaiming your bull of excommu- 
gress who were absent from their seats for politi- | nication against me for daring to obey my con- 
cal purposes to the amount of five times the num- | science and God’s law, in preference to the bid- 
ber of days that I was, I will endeavor’ to show | dings of a political party, it is worthy of serious 
your error by making out an account current for reply; indeed, except for this consideration, I 
you, showing how many days’ expenses you paid | should not have answered you. Sir, I think the 
to each member who stumped it for General Tay- | day for wielding the lash of party has gone by 
lor, during the session. Yet you seem to regard | forever. It can effect little among intelligent and 
my absence at Buffalo and Massachusetts as a honest men. They feel that cach is morally re- 
dereliction of duty. It is true that I went to Mas- | sponsible for his own political conduct. Men 
sachusetts, and was absent seven or eight days. It | have learned to think for themselves. They 
is also true that, in 1846, I went to Maine, at your | know that God has given them powers of thought 
request, and was absent twice as long as I was in | and reflection for the purpose of being exercised. 
Massachusetts, promulgating the same doctrines. | They feel that by voting for men who uphold and 
You thea approved of my absence and paid my | sustain crimes, they make themselves partners: in 
expenses. If the doctrines I promulgated were | guilt. You may regard the slave trade now Car- 
right in 1846, they could not be wrong in 1848. | ried on in the District of Columbia as a matter 
Truth, like its Divine Author, is immutable. If | of no importance; but the people of Ohio look 
my doctrines were correct in Maine, they could | upon it with loathing and disgust. No fears of 
not have been erroneous in Massachusetts. But | being excommunicated from the Whig party 
I think I shall be perfectly safe in saying that the | could drive them to sustain for office any man who 
speeches in favor of General Taylor, made for the | would exert his official power to uphold that dis- 
purpose of promoting his election, occupied the | grace of our nation and humanity. Nor could 
whole House more days than I was absent both at | they knowingly be led to the support of a man 
Massachusetts and at Buffalo. This would show | who, by the ties of education, of interest, and of 
a loss of public time two hundred and twenty-eight | association, was pledged to establish slave mar- 
times greater than that occasioned by my absence. | kets upon soil now consecrated to freedom. I fear 
For these abuses you have not a word of reproof. | and believe that some have been beguiled into the 

But you also accuse me of laboring to insure the | support of such a man for President. If so, a 
election of General Cass. Well, sir, suppose I had | just retribution awaits those who have misled 
done so; would I have been more guilty, in the | and deceived them. It is morally certain that 
sight of God or man, than 1 would have been had | Southern Whigs who supported General Taylor 
I labored for the elevation of General ‘Taylor? | under the belief that he was favorable to the ex- 
General Cass is admitted to be a statesman; Gen- | tension of slavery, or Northern Whigs who sus- 
eral Taylor has never served in any civil office, | tained him under the conviction that he was op- 
nor given a vote for any man to office. But here | posed to that national crime and disgrace, have 
were two candidates, both of whom I regarded as | been deceived. The President elect is in favor of 
fully pledged to the extension of slavery over | that Heaven-defying iniquity, or he is opposed to 
our Mexican territory. This was the only question | it. God himself cannot be on both sides of that 
pending ; and both candidates were standing on | question. A few short months will determine 
the same policy. If I selected either, I should | whether the North or the South have been duped. 
make myself a party to this crime of transcend- | Sir, as a friend, 1 would advise the supporters of 
ent magnitude. The only service I could do my | General Taylor, who reside in the free States, to 
country and mankind in that contest was, to put | be a little cautious in their manifestations of con- 
forth my best efforts to arouse the public mind | fidence in their political power. If they shall 
to the enormity of the measure. This I did to| exclude slavery from our newly-acquired terri- 
the extent of my power. I hoped to call up such | tory—if they refuse admission to any more slave 
a state of feeling as to defeat the policy to which | States—if they shall relieve the people of the 
they were pledged. As between the two, I felt | free States and the Federal Government from the 
entirely indifferent, though I was inclined to be-| deep and damning guilt of maintaining a com- 
lieve that the election of General Cass would | merce in the bodies of men, now carried on upon 
have been less dangerous to the North than that | our Southern coast and in the District of Colum- 
of General Taylor. bia, and shall fully separate and purify the people 

But you say, if the election had come into the | of the free States from the contagion of slavery— 
House, I would have probably cast my vote for | then, sir, our “children will rise up and call them 
General Cass. In this you are entirely wrong. | blessed.” But if they extend slavery—if they 
I. would rather have seen this Union blown to | admit more slave States to this Union—if they 
fragments, than 1 would have made myself a| continue the slave trade upon our Southern coast 
party to the extension of slavery. Neither Cass | and in the District of Columbia—if they continue 
nor Taylor would have received my vote, unless | to legislate in favor of slavery in the States— 
they had given assurance that they would oppose | then retributive justice awaits them. They will 
the extension of slavery over New Mexico and | doubtless, secure to themselves the “loaves and 
California. I know that it is said we must take | fishes” of office for the time being; but the deep 
the choice of evils. In this case, the evil was the | stain of their crimes will be rendered more dis- 
same if either were elected ; there was therefore | tinct by the increasing light now brought to bear 
no choice. Nor could the nomination at Phila- | upon the acts of public men. Think not that the 
delphia place me under any obligation to partici- | supporters of slavery can hide their public do- 
pate in this iniquity of riveting the chains of | ings amid the obscurity of past years. A new 
servitude upon unborn millions of our race. era has dawned upon our country. The people 

You say that “at the opening of the late ses- | of the free States are beginning to awake to the 
sion of Congress I repudiated the nomination of | protection of their rights. Their concentrated 
the Whigs for Speaker, factiously opposed the | scrutiny is directed to the votes and acts of our 
election of Mr.Winthrop, and from that time have | public men, and those who now surrender North- 
been the bitter enemy of the Whig party.” 1] ern rights at the bidding of the Slave Power can- 
regret this allusion to my vote against Mr. Win- | not escape merited retribution. 
throp. My reasons for that vote have heretofore You speak of the Whig party as a subsisting 
been published. My constituents have approved | party; yet I think those Southern Democrats, 
it in the most unmistakable language. The pre- | and Nullifiers, and Native Americans, who voted 
mature and unnece: surrender by Mr. Win- | for General Taylor, will not readily admit that 
throp of his opposition to the annexation of Tex- | they have become Whigs. There may be some 
as; his opposition to all efforts made to place | doubt as to the propriety of calling New York, 
Massachusetts in hostility to any Presidential | Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Geor- 
candidate whose views in relation to extending | gia, Whig States. But whether the Whig party 
slavery over New Mexico and California were | still exists or not, is a matter of no importance. 
unknown ; the early declaration of his personal | There was a time when the true “ Whig” was un- 
friends in favor of General Taylor; the anxiety | derstood to represent an unyielding opponent of 
of Southern slaveholders for his election to the | the annexation of Texas, the extension of slavery, 
office of Speaker; with many other circumstances, | and of aggressive war. Henry Clay declared these 
had convinced me that, if elected, he would so | as Whig doctrines when you and I supported him 
arrange the committees of the House as to con-| for the Presidency; but no sooner had he re- 
tinue the war of conquest in which we were then | tired to the shades of Ashland, than a portion of 
engaged, and to uphokd the slave trade in the | the Whig party abandoned their opposition to 
District of Columbia. When interrogated on | the annexation of Texas, went over to the enemy, 
these points, he refused to express his opinions. | and voted for that outrage upon Northern free- 
My constituents had kept me too long in Con- | men; and when the question of a war of aggres- 
gress for me to remain ignorant of the modein | sion and conquest was presented, a large portion 
which Northern men are rendered subservient to | of the Whig party abandoned their former posi- 
the Slave Power. Had I been deceived, it would | tion, and voted for it. They came into power in 
have been conclusive evidence of my unfitness | December last, so far as the House of Represent- 
for the station I held. I would as soon have | atives is concerned, yet they continued the work 
voted for any man who dealt in slaves, as for | of rapine and slaughter, in order to rob Mexico 
one who, 1 was conscious before God, would lend | of her territory. Nor was this all. They de- 
his official influence to protect and -uphold the | scended so far as to vote the thanks of the nation 
traffic in men now carried on in the District of 
Columbia, Nor was it a matter of one mo- 
ment’s consideration with me, that the candidate 
was called a Wieg; or that he was nominated 
by the Whig party. “While we as a nation 

punish with death those who deal in the bodies 
of our fellow-beings om the coast of Africa, I 
could not xote for a mam to the office of Speaker 
who, I was convineed, would lend his official in- 
fluence #0, sustain the slave trade in Washington 
City. Nor could I feel that at the day of final ret- 
ribution I could justify myself for such a vote, by 
pleading that the Whig party had nominated such 
aman. I therefore cast my vote against Mr. Win- 
throp. He was, however, elected by the aid of 
a Southern Democratic slaveholder. A majority 
of the committee which he appointed upon the 
District of Columbia were slayeholders 
In the. month of. April,an outrage upon hn- 
manity of a more enormous character transpired 
there, than any which had ever taken place in the 
city of Waehington. That fiend in human shape, 
Hope EA. Slatter, a notorious slave-dealer, in open 
daylight marched fifty-two mothers and daugh- 
ters, husbands, wives, sisters and: brothers, from 
the jail built with the mohey of our People, to 
the railroad depot ; from whence they were taken 
to Baltimore, and there @bipped to the New Or- 
leans slave market. Mothers were torn from 
their children ; husbands ed from wives; 
children were seen taking. the last agonizing look 
toward their parents ; while despair and unutter- 
able horror. marked each countenance in that 
mournful procession, as they were driven from 
home and friends, and all they held dear in life, 
to premature deaths amid the sugar and cotton 
plantations of the South. This was done under 
the laws of Cofigress. ‘There was the Speaker 
elected’ by the Whig | party—there were the 
committees arranged and constituted by him for 
the purpose of upholding and continuing these 
Heaven-daring crimes.: A majority of them were 
Whigs. They at that moment held in their pos- 
session the petitions of thousands of our People 
from the free States, praying to be relieved from 
the guilt of sustaining. this traffic: in human 
beings, Yet seenes like this, nor all the infia- 
ence that philanthropy could. bring to bear upon 
them, could induce those Whig committees to 
take one step towards relieving your constituents 
and mine fromthe damning stain of such infamy. 
And ‘you. now taunt me for refusing to vote for a 
Speaker whe has exerted his official power to up- 
hold crimes like these! You claim:him to be a 
Whig, and those committees to be Whigs, carry- 
ing oat Whig doctrines and Whig practices, by 
thus maintaining a commerce in men created in 
the image of our God! If this be Whig doc- 
trine and. Whig practice, then I say distinctly, 
before Heaven, J anvno Wing. : 

I believe it would: be no more offensive to God 
for our nation to make merchandise of you and 
me, or of that Whig Speaker and ‘those Whig 
committees, than it is to sustain a commerce in the 









































































































































































to those who had imbrued their hands in the 
biood of innocence; and then actually stole the 
whole Democratic thunder, by taking the chief 
instrument in carrying on this’ piratical war, as 
their candidate for the Chief Magistracy of our 
nation. For twenty-five years they had de- 
nounced and condemned the absurd practice of 
taking military chieftains for civil office, and 
then they suddenly turned round, and, declaring 
their former professions deceptive and hypocriti- 
cal, took a man for President who had never 
voted, or held a civil office, and whose life had 
been entirely devoted to the mere profession of 
arms. 

Sir, I opposed the annexation of Texas—lI op- 
posed the prosecution from that fatal 11th of 
May, 1846, until its close—and I rejoice that no 
portion of the guilt or crime of that war now 
“sits heavy on my soul.” I opposed the vote of 
thanks to those officers whose hands were drip- 
ping with human gore—I opposed tlie taking of 
a military chief for President. Before God, I 
declare that I have kept the Whig faith—I have 
stood ‘by its doctrines and maintained its princi- 
ples. Can you say this? You, who now speak of 
party, but studiously avoid all reference to prin- 
ciple? Sir, you may we)l charge me with leaving 
the party by adhering to principle, for it were 
impossible te adhere to both. The Democratic 
party, too, had surrendered its position of oppos- 
ing the extension of: slavery, and its candidate 
for President had given up his political independ- 
ence at the bidding of the Slave Power. Both 
candidates were pledged to the extension of sla- 
very. To this outrage upon the rights of North- 
ern freemen, thousands of both political parties 
were opposed. They could not support either 
candidate without an abandonment of both moral 
and political principle. Under these circumstan- 
ces, a-vast number of the friends of freedom met 
at Buffalo; to form a political association, based 
upon the —— of— 

1. Unyielding opposition to the extension of 
slavery. 

2. Unceasing hostility to all Legislative or Ex> 
ecutive support of slavery or the. slave trade, by 
the Federal Government. 

3. The repeal of all acts of Congress hereto- 
fore passed for the benefit of that institution, or 
of the traffic in slaves, and the total lustration of 
the free States from the disgrace of slavery. 

Basing its action upon these principles of truth 
and unfailing justice, the “Free Soil” party 
commenced its existence on the 10th of August 
last. Jn the short space of ninety days it holds 
the balance of power in Congress, and in the 
Legislatures ‘of some five States in the Union. 
its. numbers. are incteasing more rapidly since 
the Presidential election than at any former pe- 
riod. Nor will its history! be written, until the 
Government of: this nation shall be extricated 
-from the control of the Slave, Power, and the 
people of the free States relieved of the burdens, 
freed from the odium, and purified from the guilt, 
of degrading our fellow men, and trafficking in 
the i of. God. To the maintenance of these 
prin of our Constitution—to the attairiment 
of these.important objects—I stand fully and un- 
compromisingly committed. He who in 
faith labors for the. establishment of these doc- 
trines, I regard asa friend and co-worker in the 
cause of truth ‘and humanity. He who opposes 
them will he opposed by me. With these consti- 
tutional of our people of the free States, I 
stand.or Mis Yours, «| JR. Gipvines, * 

Jefferson, Ohio, Nov. 16; 1848. 


ing to see 
dren sold in market as those of other men. They 
would be as* ‘willing to see your wife torn fi 

your embrace; and sold into degrading'servitude 
and‘ doomed to death, as they are to 
see -the ‘wives of other men subjected to such lin- ' 
gering’ murder. Nor, sir, can ‘the name Wiig 
sanctify sueh crimes with them They are a 
moral ‘and religions people. ‘They do not indulge 
the beli f that they can justify such crimes be- 
fore aw Omniscient Judge, by saying that “they 





' Eprrorsi—-Mrs: Rovatt says of Editors, “‘Yuke 

















did 2 in order to tyhold the Wing’ party” Sir, 
trice, I have oe to answer to my name in all | you mistake the sharactes6f my itwents én-'| them all in all, they are the greatest benefactors 
bran except such as I deemed of. rtance. | tieely. They are at enlightened people.’ They | of the human race—the most worthy and worst 
you or any one will show an instance in which e distinction between principle an a; 
I failed to answer to be igh er question team gmonswes arid mone They have| Tewarded.”  O, that the. People would consider 
pes ES a a iemporta or to the public, | shall | ever ‘been:foremost inthe support of Whig doc-| these things. 
admit that I was absent from the House. But trines—the strongest Whig district in the United’ oe 
ieee on my part to hat I | States. Thay Mare. Dew such’ upon ‘principle,| The Detroit Free Press nominates Gen. Cass 
reve long regarded an evil; you have endeavored | and they ‘the power of party, when it! for President in 1852. | 
Sy ithe aikerrass ? “4 +e | a ae oh a 4 3 4 : : te oiri ” 
ai 43 TOR chad ; th eh on : i ' 
. \ . ; 
yee 


FROM NEW MEXICO—OPPOSITION TO SLA- 
VERY, 


By advices from Santa Fe to the 18th October, 
we learn that General Lane had arrived there, 
and would remain a few days before setting out 
for Oregon. 

The people in Convention have adopted a peti- 
tion to Congress, asking for a speedy organization 
of a Territorial Civil Government, and firmly 
protesting against any dismemberment of their 
territory. They also deprecate slavery, and ask to be 
protected by Congress against its introduction. 

Will Congress grant their :equest? ‘Will it 
not do for them at least as much as the Con- 
gress of the Republic from which we have caused 
them to be alicnated? What possible excuse can 
any member of Congress have for not complying 
with a request so reasonable ? 


A STRONG POINT. 


The following communication puts a strong 
point of the controversy concerning the imposi- 
tion of Slavery upon -new territory, in a new, 
strong light. It ig from the pen of a gentleman 
in the District, with whose productions the pub- 
lic are more fumiliar, through the columns of the 
old journals here.—Ed. Era. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The business of the approaching session of 
Congress was adverted to in an article under 
the editorial head of the National Intelligencer 
of Satuyjay last, a paragraph of which says 
that “the establishment of a Government for 
our lately acquiged Territories of New Mexico 
and California is the only question which occurs 
to us as likely to produce any excitement at this 
session ; and that rather because it did so at the 
last session, than from any other reason. The na- 
tional election having in the mean time drawn 
much of the fire out of that cloud, let us hope that 
it will pass over without any hurtful explosion.” 

If the editor means the fire of liberty which has 
illuminated that cloud is to be drawn out, and the 
Territories of New Mexico and California are to 
be quietly surrendered to the owners of slaves, 
then we may anticipate no hurtful explosion. 
This was what Santa Anna wished when he sum- 
moned General Taylor to surrender. The Mex- 
ican General was afraid of the hurtful explosion 
of the cannon of that little band of heroes who 
were defending the pass of the enchanted valley. 
If the Whigs are prepared to surrender our 
newly acquired Territories to slavery, then has 
the recent Whig victory been in vain. Then 
must the little band of heroes who are fighting for 
free soil add “a little more grape,” and defend 
these Territories for freedom at all hazards, and 
to guide their footsteps in this glorious work. 
“The fire out of that cloud” may bea pillar of fire 
by night to give them light, and the pillar of the 
cloud by day to go by, day and night; a cloud of 
darkness to the enemies of freedom, but giving 
light by night to its advocates; and then the glories 
which now encircle the brows of the victors of 
Buena Vista (a beautiful sight) will form a halo 
around the heads of the conquerors of Free Soil. 
Before seeing the article in the Intelligencer, I 
had partly prepared an article for your paper 
concerning the legislation of Congress for a class 
of citizens who seem to be overlooked in the gen- 
eral legislation for the country. In theSouthern 
States there are numerous persons, meritorious 
citizens, called poor whites, who, born into the 
world without property and without the means of 
education, continue poor and ignorant throughout 
life. 

They are seldom elected or appointed to offices 
of honor or profit, but when their country calls 
for the brave and sincere—the muscular strength 
of the nation—these citizens are forward with the 
foremost to fall into the ranks and do duty as 
privates; here they often fall indeed into the arms 
of death, and find a soldier’s grave, with no stone 
to tell their name and lineage. 

I sometimes passed by the hut of one of these; 
it stands by the roadside as you descend the east 
ern slope of the Blue Ridge, in Virginia. 

On one occasion, being wearied, it gave meshel- 
ter, and the kind hostess supplied me with a cup 
of pure water from the neighboring spring, and a 
cake of corn bread. Reader, if you have ever been 





hunting in the forests, and lost your path, and out 
of provisions, you know how sweet was this In- 
dian cake. 

The family consisted of a mother and three 
grown-up daughters, and two boys of perhaps 10 
and 12 years—these were all that were at home. 
The father and the eldest son had entered the army 
as privates—the former perished by the climate 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, the latter escap- 
ed unharmed, had recently returned with an 
honorable discharge, and was now in the Western 
country, seeking a suitable place to locate his 
bounty land for a new home, where he might gath- 
er his mother and sisters, and provide for them a 
better living. 

All the land which this family possessed was 
one acre, on which was built their family hut, a 
shed for the horse and cow, and a pen for the pigs. 
The area was yearly planted with Indian corn, 
and, strange as it may appear to some of your 
readers, was cultivated by the mother and daugh- 
ters; not only cultivated, but sacks of corn were 
actually carried by the girls, on foot, to the neigh- 
boring mill. The mother told me this had not 
formerly been the case, when they kept a horse; 
but it they had been obliged to sell, for means to 
fit out the men for the army. 

In their days of prosperity, the father and son 
supported the family partly by hunting and part- 
ly by hauling wood to the neighboring village. If 
you have ever travelled that way, you may have 
passed the team—a small horse of bright sorrel, 
with white face and one white foot, mane and tail 
long and shaggy, and whole body lean and lank. 
If you have seen this team, you will recollect that 
one trace was of rope, and the other part of chain 
and part of leather, This team could carry not 
more than a quarter of a cord of wood, and the 
produce ofa day’s labor for man and horse would 
not exceed 75 cents; but this sufficed for ready 
money to buy powder and shot to supply his fam- 
ily with game, anda little whiskey for himself. 

Sometimes, in my gunning excursions, I have 
met the proprietor of this establishment; once, 
when leisure served me, he took the opportunity 
of relating some of his troubles, which I found 
consisted chiefly in the insults he received from 
the blacks on the neighborin ee cen They 
stole his poultry, they worried his cow, they broke 
his fences, laying open his little enclosure, to be 
destroyed by wandering cattle. Their heavy 
plantation wagons would often run against his 
cart, and sometimes break it ; but his most serious 
grievance was from a negro song, where the “ poor 
white” was introduced with great glee by the ne- 
groes when they passed his cottage. He sighed 
for the time to come when he should be able to 
locate in the far West, out of sight of the “black 
sarpents,” as he called them. His career ended 
differently from his calculations—on the west side 
of the Rio Grande he sleeps in peace. Among my 
memoranda I have notes of his life and character, 
and may some time write his biography. My. ob- 
ject’ at present is to call the attention of Congress 
to the class of persons to which he belonged. 

There may be a million, or perhaps two or three 
million, cf poor citizens in the Southern States, as 
be eed generally outnumber the rich. 

ow, these poor people can emigrate to New 
Mexico and California without much expense, 
and will emigrate there, provided these Territo- 
ries remain free from the scourge of slavery. 
Under the present preémption laws, a poor white 
citizen can take ession of 160 acres of Gov- 
ernment land. In Califorr’a, it is now cus- 
tomary to employ the free Indians as laborers. 
The Virginia emigrant may thus be seated on a 
plantation at very little expense, and may employ 
ten Indians at about 25 cents per day each, and in 
this way will soon be a man of some consequence 
in that part of the country ; whereas, if slavery 
were fixed upon the Territory as an institution, 
it would root out the system of free labor by the 
Indians, for an Indidh has seldom been known to 
work with a slave. Then none but the rich could 
move to that country, for the employment of ten 
laborers would involve the employment often thou- 
sand dollars as capital wherewith to purchase ten 
slaves and transport them to California. To be 
sure, slaves may be introduced into that country 
a little cheaper by carrying thither female slaves, 
and commencing the business of slave-breeding ; 
but the subject is so abhorrent that I will not 
mention it more. 


The system of employing the Indians would el- 
evate a numerous class of persons in this country 
to an, equality with their more wealthy fellow- 
citizens, and the employment of the Indians would 
tend to civilize and Christianize these wild men 
of the woods ‘ , 

These emigrants being elevated in position in 
society, and feeling the waut of education which 
they themselves had been, deprived of, would be 
among the first-to assist in establishing the com- 
moni school system, that their children might 
reap the advantages which learning gives to men 


among men, and no suffer the brium 
of “poor white” from the servants of their more- 
wealthy neighbors. gn gi ud 

_T Sint legislation which Congress is called 
upon to enact to promote the welfare and happi- 





piness of this large olass of our fellow-citizens ja | 


the Southern States, is to pass a law forbidding 
slavery in our lately acquired ‘Territories of New 
Mexico and California. This is the only remedy 
which occurs to me as likely to allay the excite- 
ment at present existing in the country on that sub- 
ject. If any of your correspondents can find out 
a better remedy, the public no doubt will be pleas- 
ed to know it, as calm and quiet are preferable to 
excitement, unless it be to be zealously affected in 
a good cause. K. 





Friend Baitey: Having occasion to write, to 
forward $5 for three new subscribers, pursuent 
to the new terms of the Eva, 1 avail myself of 
the opportunity to say a few words on several 
points. 

{ notice the Eva puts down the Free Soil vote 
of Chester county at 495, as at first reported. 
The official returns make it 507. Besides these, 
our movement was the means of causing a large 
number to stay away from the polls, who would 
not vote for Cass or Taylor ; and yet, through fear 
or prejudice, were not prepared to vote for Van 
Buren. 

Our vote in the State seems small; but when 
the close vote for Governor is remembered, it is 
not so strange. The Hunker party thought the 
struggle would be close and severe, and therefore 
no means were left untried to gain a vote. False- 
hood and misrepresentation were the order of the 
day, with a press at their command to bear these 
to every voter,while we were comparatively with- 
out any, which left such of our friends as could 
be moved by lies, a prey to their own unprincipled 
efforts. Now it is over, no class are more re- 
joiced or hopeful than the Free-Soilers. The 
Cass men in this State see they have thrown their 
votes away, and the Taylor men look scared, and 
many of them feel that there is no certainty that 
theirs is not worse than thrown away—that their 
man is elected by the cry of “Taylor and Free 
Soil”—one of the most stupendous frauds ever 
practiced upon any people—while others again 
glory in their triumph, with the hope of spoils, 
and the pleasure of “ defeating the Locofocos.” 
This is a large and dangerous class, who, like 
others, marched to victory under the banner of 
Free Soil, but, now that it is won, show that that 
question had no real influence upon their minds. 
This is the leading influence of the party, and it 
is quite time the alarm was sounded, and the eyes 
of the entire people concenirated upon this Tay- 
lor party ; or, rely upon it, the question of Free- 
dom in the Territories will be compromised. 
They will either press some compromise through 
the coming session of Congress, to clear Taylor 
entirely, or knowing, as they do, that he will not 
sign a Wilmot Proviso bill, they will get up a 
jumble to cheat the People, and one that Taylor 
can approve. 

Look ont for this Taylor party. More profli- 
gacy was never exhibited by any party in its 
progress and triumph ; and to expect good fruits 
from its success, is to expect to gather grapes 
from thorns. 

I rejoice that everywhere 300,000 Free-Soilers 
are up, awake, active, directing a steady eye upon 
the foe—their press earnest and determined, and 
their swelling ranks will yet carry dismay into 
that party which shall dare yield another foot of 
national territory to the Slave Power. 

Foremost among these are the glorious “ Barn- 
burners” of New York State, and the noble and 
loved Wilmot of our own. What a magnificent 
position do these occupy, when compared with 
the once admired Seward, Corwin, Greeley, now 
trailing in the dust, mere appendages of T'aylor- 
ism, to be shook off, rejected, and spurned, by that 
ism, as the reward due apostates to principle. 

Thy friend, J. Funron, Jun. 
Cincrnnatt, Nov. 30, 1848. 
Dear Doctor: The Hutchinsons are here. 
They draw crowds in Cincinnati, as they do 
everywhere. They form a glorious band of sing- 
ers. They sing “with the heart and with the 
understanding also”’ They give utterance to 
their genuine sentiments, without reservation or 
fear. To me, and I doubt not to others, this is 
their chief attraction. Other singers may pos- 
sess as much merit as mere vocalists; but none, 
that I have ever heard, evinced as much boldness 
for Truth and the Right. Success to them! 
May honor and emolument, proportioned to their 
great deservings, attend and follow them ! 

You fell into a mistake, I think, in your last 
Era, in relation to the election of a successor to 
Senator Allen, of this State, in Congress. You 
seemed to think his successor may be a Whig; I 
do not. The members elected as Free-Soilers 
will, beyond doubt, hold the balance of power in 
our State Legislature this coming winter. If 
they remain firm—and I know no reason to fear 
they will not—no Taylor Whig can be elected, 
except by Cass votes. Then no Taylor Whig is 
likely to obtain. It is possible, however, that a 
Hunker Democrat may be elected by Taylor 
votes. If this be not done, a Free-Soiler will be 
elected, or there will be no election. Ifthe Free- 
Soilers in the Legislature should not stand firm, 
but go to their old associations, a Hunker Sena- 
tor may then be elected without the aid of Taylor 
votes. A few days, now, will determine much. 

A very interesting judicial investigation is now 
going forward, as to the sanity of old Mr. Hath- 
away, who, you may have heard, purchased, thirty- 
seven years ago, some thirty-five acres in the 
western part of the city, part of the Ludlow es- 
tate, for about thirty-five dollars per acre. The 
land, or rather the residue, after some sales 
embracing a few acres, is now worth, in the 
estimation of the most competent judges, at least 
400,000 dollars. About two years since, the sec- 
ond wife of the old man, an excellent woman by 
all reports, died. Some twelve days after her 
death, he married an Irish servant maid, and soon 
after commenced giving parts of his property to 
her sister and friends. Within the last few 
months, a young man, named Avar, married this 
sister, and, a few weeks afterwards, the old man 
conveyed this entire property to him, in trust for 
his wife during his life, and after his death to 
convey to her and her heirs, in fee—thus depriv- 
ing himself of all control over this great proper- 
ty, and disinheriting his children. The old man 
retains nothing except some houses and lots, 
worth say forty or fifty thousand dollars. A good 
deal of evidence has been given, proving the in- 
sanity of the old mnn’s father, his unnatural 
aversion to his own children, the circumstances 
of his last marriage, &c., but the case has not yet 
been submitted to the jury. Much interest is 
felt in the result, Mr. Chase and Mr. Fox ap- 
pear for the petition; Mr. Storer and Judge 
Walker against it. Yours, i & 2 








PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS. 


CONNECTICUT—(Official,) 











- 1848, ~ + 1844, 
Counties. Taylor. Cass, V B. Clay. Polk. Birney 
Harttord -- 6,000 5345 810 6,259 5,624 - 287 
New Haven 5,273 4,516 806 5,546 4,726 229 
New London 4,020 3,421 776 4,081 3,709 304 
Fairfield - 5,036 4064 462 5,368 4,599 142 
Windham - ?; 2 799 2,620, 2544 2363 
Litchfield - 3918 3674 800 4,668 = 4,335 368 
Middlesex- 2196 2,152 361 23% 2,354 130 
Tolland- - 1,665 1,612 191 1,964 1,950 120 
Total - - 30,314 27,046 5,005 32,882 29,841 1,943 
PENNSYLVANIA—(Official,) 
——1848————-§- ———_1844.—-—~°. 
Counties. Taylor. Cass. V. B. Clay. Polk, Birney. 
Adams - - - - 2576 1,762 25 2°09 1891 6 
Alleghany- - - 10112 6,591 779 8083 5,743 404 
Armstrong - - 2030 2126 I41 1,453 1,959 38 
Beaver - - - - 2655 2303 530 2,792 2.172 270 
Bedford + - - ‘2,836 2816 1 3,147 2,987 5 
Berks - - - - 5082 9,485 5L 4000 8,674 3 
Blair - - - - 2476 1,43 4 (new county.) 
Bradford: - - - 3272 1,889 1,780 3235 €3 
Backs - - - - 5,140 5364 163 4902 5,261 27 
Butler- - - - 2,505 2,247 173. 2247 2,112 135 
Carbon- - - - 8&9 1,81 1 52h 5 ~_ 
Cambria - - - 1,23 13% 12 996 1123 2 
Centre- . + + 1,856 2611 4 1,860 2,495 7 
Chester - _- 5,919: 5,360 507 6,070 5,550 : 106 
Columbia - - - 2263 3396 29 1,738 3,370 i 
Clarion- - - 1372 2,316 37. BI4 1883 7 
Clearfield - - - 761 1,168 23 «544 874 a 
Clinton- ~ - - 911 967 1 788 875 -- 
Crawfurd - - - 2,205 48 621 2636 3334 139 
Cumberland - + 3242 3,178 25 3,092 3,155 f 
Dauphin - - - 3708 2254 34 3985 24m = 16 
Delaware - - - 2,194 1,547 84 2,090 1,446 15 
Elk ----- 134 242 16 ‘101 28 9 
Erie- - - + - 3,418 357 3,621 2,226 74 
Fayette- - - - 3,045 3,441 73 2,804 3,439. 35 
Franklin - - - 4,906 3,189 4 3901 3228 os 
Greene - -.- - 1476.2,379 52,1418 2354 18 
Huntingdon - - 2,5 1,922 4,086 2,575 _ 
nd . + + Q4to 1544 2200 1,448 | 80 
Jefferson - - - 887 972 19 «591 731 5 
Juniata - - - 1,179 1212 1,089 1,260. — 
Laneaster- - - 11,390 8980 163 10,295 5.93 21 
Lebanon - + - 2,996 1,862 2 2636 1,791 =~ 
Lehigh- - - - 2,978 3,199 3 2,553 281% as 
Luzerne - - - br} rt i” _— 3,950 29 
Lycoming- - ¢ 7 9 2 2,629 19 
oe ane Jan ae 4193 
Mereer- - + - 2,877 ) 2,869 604 
Mifflin --- - 1548 1,586.26 1,518 1519. 9 
Montgomery - - 5,040 5627. 251 4,491 5,596 49 
Monroe - - - 518 1,330 3 414 = 1,806 1 
Northumberland 1,765 | 2,258 8 1,547 2,446 7 
Northampton - 3,191 4,203 938 2776 3870° — 
A a ec 
Philadelphia city pd 5 309 9,319 £ } 297 
Philadelphia co. 20,575 16,244 568 13,972 13,482 
ke-- -- - 216 709 8 Wik Toa oa 
otter '- - - + 2% 48 BMS 240 40 
Schuylkill- - - 4939 3,00 335 5571 3,404 3 
t- - - 3018 1,127 2 2660 1,035 6 
Sullivan - - - Laas om - Pa 
uehanna - r 
Teas . . 1350 1344 1039 C169 2193" 23 
Unions+ - - +. 8,129 1,656 125.2778 1.765 18 
Venango - - 1,061 1538 164 996 1377 65 
Washington = = 8896 9890 408 2872 2gr@ 200 
Washington 3. 168 2 2 3 ' 
Wayne- - - - OF 168 202 899 1,657 A 
Westmoreland - 3,124 5,1 122 2672 4,973 71 
Wyoming- + - S61 892. 37 814 899 13 
ork - - - 4838 56,151 4 4237 5071 1 
1848. 
Total vote for Taylor - - + 186,118 
Total vote for Cass - - - 172,661 
Total votefor Van Buren. -  - 11,263 
1844 
Total voteforClay -_ - - 161,203 
Total vote for Polk - . - 167,535. 
Tota] vote for Birney - - - 3,100 
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terday, appeared in their seats} this morning, 
viz: Messrs. Bright, Dayton, Miller, Niles, and 
Pearce. 

The reading of the Journal having been dis- 
pensed with— 


on yesterday, reported that said committee had 
performed the duty assigned them, and that the 


Congress at twelve o’clock this day. 

The annual Message of the President of the 
United States was here received, by the hands of 
his private secretary; which was read. 

The reading having been concluded, on motion 
Mr. Atherton, it was 

Ordered, That ten thousand extra copies of the 
Message and accompanying documents be printed 
for the use of the Senate. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


The Vice President laid before the Senate a 


appropriations and disbursements of the State De- 
partment for the year ending June 30th, 1848. 
Laid on the table. 

Also, a report of the Treasurer, accompanied 
by copies of his accounts for the third and fourth 
quarters of the year 1847, and the first two quar- 
ters of the year 1848. Laid on the table. 

Mr. 
league, the Hon. William Upham, elected a Sen- 
etc: from the State of Vermont for the term of 
six years from the 4th of March next. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the joint resolution from the House, providing for 
the election of chaplains ; which was concurred in. 


any question, 
The Senate adjourned. 


Mr. Bingham gave notice of a bill for a grant 
of land to aid in the completion of the Clinton and 
Kalamazoo canal, in the State of Michigan; and 


Lansing, the capital of the State of Michigan, to 
Michigan, in said State. 


House proceeded to the election of a chaplain. 
Mr. Pollock nominated the Rev. Mr. Gurley, 
of the Presbyterian denomination. 
Mr. Lord nominated the Rev. Orville Dewey, 


The roll having been called, the whole number 
of votes cast was 173, of which, 


Necessary to a choice, 87. 


Mr. Wentworth made an ineffectual effort to 
introduce the following resolution, viz: 
Resolved, That the President of the United 


the province of Ireland by the British authori- 


not deemed inconsistent with the publicinterests, 
to inform this House what steps have been taken 
for their release, and to furnish it with copies of 
all correspondence that has taken place in relation 
to the matter. 

The Speaker laid beforethe House several com- 
munications received at the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, but which were not laid before 
the House for want of time, viz: 

A message from the President of the United 
States, assigning his reasons for his approval of 


of Oregon. Laid on the table. and ordered to be 
printed. 

Also, certain papers from N. P. Trist, Esq., in 
addition to those laid before the House at its last 
session. 

Also, sundry reports from Departments, of no 
general interest. 

The House then adjourned. 


Mr. Borland, of Arkansas, appeared in his seat 
this morning. 


Immediately after the reading of the Journal, 
Mr. King, of Alabama, rose, announced the de 


the 25th of October last, in the city of New York 
and submitted the resolutions usually adopted 
on such occasions. 

Mr. 
a brief tribute to the memory of the deceased, 


The Senate adjourned over to Monday next. 


The Journal having been read, Mr. Ashmun 


Resolved, That in. order to secure a more full, 
impartial, and prompt pabiication of the proceed- 
ings and debates of this House, the Clerk be au- 


pers, for, the publication in each paper of the 
proceedings and debates of. the House, 


and current debates shall be transferred to the 
country edi k 
copy of each of said daily papers 
nished to each member 
Congress, without additional cha 
After the discussion of points 


' iety of receivin ti R SALE, a F: 
‘e pa gee y iving the resolution at F° . na is wemies 


der the resolution, and moved its reference to a 








VERMONT. by a committee at the last session of Congress 
poten tT 1844.——— | and that the price proposed to be paid was found 
Counties. Taylor. Cass. V. B. Clay. Polk. Birney. | to be no more than a fair pri : 
comets’ Se Sines Ong Uk irmey tiie’ price for the labor re. 
Windham - - - 2648 608 1,443 2642 1.703 385 w h had i 
Windsor - - - 3656 41,103 11908 4659 1'ai3 598 Mr. entwort ad another serious objection 
Gatiend - - ce 1a 3584 1578 333 to the adoption of the resolution. There were 
son - 2; 319 1,085 2,5 772 = (312 ies i 
Orange - - - 1,780 1,414 1,808 2076 1910 412 a ~ the country at the pres. 
Chittenden - - 1,762 571 1,516 1,924 1444 356 | emt day, Ht was not just to pension the or- 
Washington - - 1,398 1,693 1,106 1,650 2,985 301 | gans of but two of those parties, to the exclusion 
Caledonia - - - 1,367 1,158 1,762 1,730 184 | of the others. Why were not the Washingt 
Franklin - - - 1456 601 1,204 1872 1438 261 | Gone the National E d “hie 
Orleans- = - - 1066 662 ‘636 1,192 ‘833° 245 Obs," the’ Nancuet sre, and Mrs. Royall’s pa. 
Lamoille ge 29 474 754 46 1 4ul per, includec in the proposition—each represent. 
Ree . 370 3 42 RB 18 | ing some one of the parties of the present day? 
Grand Isle- - - 311 130) 10t 339 1650 = Mr. W. believed that if the House medessteas 
1848. ood 31 all the points involved in the resolution, the 
Total vote for Taylor - - - 23,122 would not give it the sanction of their votes: and 
Total vote for Cass - - - 10,948 considering the expenditure improper and uncal}. 
Total vote for Van Buren - - 13,837 ed-for, he would move to lay it upon the table. 
1844. and if that motion failed, he would follow it with 
Total vote for Clay - - - 26,770 a motion for its reference to a committee. 
Total vote for Polk . - - 18,041 Mr. Root said he would move to lay the rego. 
Total vote for Birney - - - 3,954 


lution on the table, as a short way of getting rid 
of the whole subject. This was an attempt to pro- 
cure the enactment of a measure which was re- 
jected at the last session. Its effect would simply 


MASSACHUSETTS—(Official.) 
——1844.——— 


—-—1848.—-— 














a - Tastes ey rae Meg = a be to bolster up the Old Hunkerism of both polit- 
fo} - - + = 8896 Ab . Dt US ; ; ; P 
Essex - - - - 8554 4679 5021 8415 5259 1,837 | 10al parties, and to strengthen its hands for the 
Middlesex - - - 9855 6821 5,65 9581 9,124 1713 | Work of putting down so-called heresies in both. 
essesten - . - 585 yd 4 pd i 210 Mr. R. could see no advantage to be derived from 
= = « deo la ) Yay $ 
aka = 3306 3/061 1985 3416 3593 451 Ro pees system of reporting. All that was 
Gpenklin : 2138 es 16 2735 2.087 423 | Sal ont one re pe House which was worth re- 
erkshire - - - 3,5 PAD 3,656 3,885 401 porting was already given to the country in a 
— se 2° pan are Hy tere os 4 condensed form, and with promtitude and fidelity. 
Plymouth - - - 3569 1,848 3168 4449 3315 805 ? Mr. Rt. was proceeding with some remarks rela- 
Barnstable - - - 2,015 602 516 2,290 1415 251 tive to the expense of the proposition pending, 
oe aioe = i 4 -~4 -] when & message was reccived from the Senate, an- 
hn pw once end — of that body in view of the 
. ecease of the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, when 
he = ~ Fn. pa - - - ry a Mr. Harris, of Alabama, addressed the House, 
Total vote for Van Buren ¥ c 38133 briefly recapitulating the principal events in the 
a - 35,1od« oa — public services of the deceased ; after 
; which, ; 
per we ~ red - - = i 8 The House adjourned to Monday next. 
otal vote for Po - - - 52,846 SHS Soe * 
Total vote for Birne - - - 10,860 . 
y ’ Tue Lake Crries.—The population of Cieve- 
MARYLAND—(Official.) LAND, according to a census taken October, 1848, 
; 1848. -—-1844.— | Was— 
Counties. Taylor, Cuss. V.B. Clay. Polk. Males. Females. Total 
Allegany - - + 1579 1629 3 14% 1,491 7,076 5.583 13.659 
nne Arundel - 1,693 1,486 5 1,777 1,503 i Oh ’ : — 
Baltimore city 10,474 10,995 72 8413 8856 Add population in township - - 575 
— county - p-~4 "— 7 2301 2,716 
Salvert - - - i 451 344 
Caroline - 492 580 — 680 552 Total - -. = + = 14,234 
Carroll . ° L763 1679 y 1704 Len A census of Cricaco, completed on the ist of 
- - f 5 pus *h: . 
Chat - 769 ‘aan 785 519 | September last, exhibits the following facts: 
Pome’ 2 2M aes my Mim opt| Maleswnderso. ~~. 4305 
Harford - - Lt 12306 3)CtC«aSIT-—s«éa 27 | ~—s Males over 20 a: jienis loow seo © @@SR 
MMiemery = atte A uit | Femileounder20- © = | 4.60 
Prince George’s - 1,061 733 1 1,054 666 Females over 20 - - = i 4.354 
Queen Anne’s - - 7% 612 _ 749 722 
Somerset - - 1,418 1,005 = 1,449 93 Total op oom 
St. Mary’s 788 420 783 468 ota - ° - - - 19,724 
—.. "a a ok : w 4 R.. This shows an increase since October 1st, 1847, 
“Worcester - 1351 1130 — 1453 gag] Of 2944 per cent. 
37,702 34523 125 25,984 32676| a ae a 
34,528 32,676 FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
ee > \ ha J wr 
Tagier'omay, - 3176 Cuy’s maj, 308 DR.HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 





je astonishing success which bas attended the use of 
& this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (cr falling 
sickneéss,) spasms, crampe, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as a reme- 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone 
There is no other reliable remedy. 


TEETHING, WORMS, 
or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In all such cases 
the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine which can be 
relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who h . 
children should remember this. . a 
MANY A CHILD, 

the past year, who has suffered with this complaint, and has 
been given over by physicians to die, has been restored by 
the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION, 





Tuespay, Decemper 5, 1848, 
SENATE. 
Vice President {Mr. Dallas] and the fol- 
named Senators, who were not present yes- 


From the Cincinnati Commerc'al. 


REMARKABLE CURE. 

The following certificate was given to Mesars. Thomas & 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable Ex- 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness. We 
are induced to give it a place in our editorial columns, from 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that will cure 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the great- 
est discoveries in medical seience. Physicians and men of 
science of all ages have been trying to discover a remedy for 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the present dis 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those afflicted 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. 


King, from the joint committee appointed 








ent would transmit a communication to 


Cincinnati, August 26, 1848. 

GENTLEMEN : It is almost impossible for langu ) eX- 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I address these few 
lines to you, for the purpose of informing you of the benefi- 
cial results that have been effected by the use of Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. 

wd _ st er me has been severely afflicted with 
epileptic , and with such severity that the opini 8 
he could not be cured. 4 usgnainaen 

In one of his paroxysms, he fell and broke hia arm. I eall- 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it. 
He informed me that my son’s nervoux system was very 
much deranged, an‘? that it would be impossible to cure him 
of epilepsy, as epileptic fits were almost incurable, and em- 
ploying physicians in his case would be only throwing money 
away. 

I called upon Dr. Pultee ; he informed me that the disease 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
to cure him, if he could be cured at all. 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
was no cure for him, until I saw the advertisement of Dr. 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract in one f vnr city papers, with cer- 
tificates from persons who had been afflicted for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and even furty years and restored to health 
by the use of the Extract. 

I called at your store, and, after conversing with Mr. 
Thomas, I came to the conclusion to purchase a three dollar 
package It did littleorno good I th: ught I would try an- 
other, from the use of which I perceived some little benefit. 

I then came to the con+lusion to purchase a ten dollar box. 
I found that it was of so much service to him I was induced 
to purchase the second And I am truly thankful that I did 
so, as by the use of the ten packages he has been restored to 
perfect health. 

Sh uld any person feei desirous of seeing bim, and ascer- 
taining farther particulars, | should be pleased to gratify 
them by their calling on me at my residence, southwest cor- 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ISAAC N. PERKINS. 
Messrs. THomas X Mires, 169 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

for the cure of epi eptic fits. 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following letter was rent to Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, bad from two tu sixteen 
epileptic fits per vay. The original letter can be seen by 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 


Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Letter. 
Bracken County, Ky , November 2, 1848. 
Dear Sir: My ey was seven years of age on the 
26th of last October. In Angust last she was suddenly at- 
tacked with spasms and convulsions, and from the first part 


of August until she commenced taking the Vegetable Ex- 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having from two to 





Wennpspay, December 6, 1848, 
SENATE. 


from the Secretary of State, showing the 


Phelps presented the credentials of his col- 





er some ineffectual efforts to proceed at once 
election of chaplain, no quorum voting on 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


for the construction of a military road from 


motion of Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, the 


Unitarian denomination. 


ag sper hte eo di SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 
‘ 4 ° perday. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
Rev. Mr. Dewey received = ? - 16 deriving any benefit whatever Hearing of the cures per- 
Rev. Mr. Cushman received - - 1 formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
a Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 
173 purchased 


ONE PACKAGE, 


deseribed to them the situation of my child, who for seven 

Mr. Gurley was therefore declared duly elect-| weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 

ed chaplain of the House during the present ses- | was still good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 
sion. one package 


CURED MY CHILD. 
She has not hada fit since the second day she commenced 
taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your medicine, 


States be requested to inform this House whether | ®re willing to be | to ~ above. TaN 
he has received any information of the imprison- : amemiaae ALD BETTIS 
ment or arrest of citizens of the United States in , 


To Dr. S. Hart, New York. 
Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton § Sharp. 
Maysvitie, November 22, 1848. 
Gentiemen: Your favor of the 18th is receiv: d, enclos- 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr, Hart. The statemeut in 
regard to the purchase, Xc., is snbstantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as described by him. 
Yours, respectfully, 
SEATON & SHARP 
Messrs. Tuomas & Mixes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

In reterence to the almost miraculons efficacy of this val- 
uable medicine, we would refer the afflicte€ to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy 
sicians of Cincinnati: 


and, if so, the causes thereof. And also, if 


ll to establish the Territorial Government Cincinnatt, November 24, 1848. 


GentLemen: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send ) ou the following. with per. ission to make use of it 
as you may deem advisable. 

y child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits for near- 
ly eight months, At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by physi- 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried withont 
any beneficial results. 

In May last, I came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart's 
Vegetable Extract, I called at your store, and purchased 
one pack»ge, I have the pleasure to inform you that the 


ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 
after all other medicines bad failed. 

My principal object in sending this communication is that 
those who are themselves or who have children thus afflicted 
ma be inducéd to give ita trial, as [ feel asaured it will 
cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac- 
cording to directione. 

Should ary person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas- 
ed to have them cali upon or oa me, post paid, at my 

‘ ours, truly, 
residence. I remain y of DART, M.D., 
Third street, between Stone and Wood, N.S. 
To Messrs. THomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, Cin 
cinnati, agents for the sale of Dr. S. Hart’s Vegeta- 
ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. 


ocy-Prepared by S. HART, M, D., New York. 


Laid on the table. 





Tuvrspay, Decemper 7, 1848. 
SENATE. 


DECEASE OF HON. DIXON H. LEWIS. 


of his former colleague, which occurred on 


Dix and Mr. Dickinson each followed with 


the resolutions were adopted, and 


Price: One pookeas ee $2.00 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. Steen eri. tens: cnitisaiiuinQO0O 


ory It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 


Indies. 
THOMAS & MILES, 
No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 


thorized and directed to enter into a contract, Sa precede all communications must be ad- 
take effect, from the beginning of the presen 1" “|  A.'B. & D, Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 

sion, and to continue until otherwise orde Y | Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

this House, with the proprietors of two daily pa- | Seth S. 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 


L. Wilcox, jun., Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg. 


for. which Gad Chapin. Eighth and Market streets, Louisville. 


E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Killbourne, Columbus. 
the Clerk shail make weekly payment out of the || Henry Biaksly & Co., St. Lonia. 
contingent fund, at the rate of $7.50 for a column |. 5. Wright & Uo., New Orleans. a 
of brevier type: Provided, That the proceedings David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co., Chicago. 


David Craighead, Indianapolis. “ E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo. 

roe Charles Stott, Washington, D.C, 

fon of each of said papers, and one| HH, D. Wade & Co.; 

shall be fur- — for eale by — of the ares | + nee ry = 
ring roug i Janada, e Wei 

du the sessions of fea marth sien nlaed States, Novy. 1G—eowly 


FARM FOR SALE. 

half a mile from, and commanding an 
flourishing town a — 
biana county, Ohio, containing ¢! acres, well improved. 
Tt has a large briok house, two rtd barns, an omchard of 
grafted trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water iv wells and springs, # well of soft water in the 
Site diranagas kas b.Cgetaty 
and f Cc. 

reat —= 


ochester. 





order relative 


Wentworth objected to the enormous ex- 
which he supposed would be incurred un- 





“Aakiitit oill the subject was investigated 
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